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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rey. Hendrik Vossema conducted the 
devotional exercises and Dr. John Smith 
Lowe presided and made the main address 
at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters, April 16. Among 
those present were Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair of Concord, Rev. Wm. Couden of 
Providence, Mrs. Gibbs of Concord, Mich., 
and Rev. Helene Ulrich of Gardner, who 
brought a party of friends. 

Dr. Lowe’s address was the first of a 
series of three on “‘Books,”’ with which the 
Boston ministers will bring the 1934 season 
toa close. April 23 Mr. John Clair Minot 
of The Boston Herald was the speaker, and 
on April 80, Dr. Hugh Vernon White of 
the American Board will speak. Reports 
of these meetings will appear later. 

Dr. Lowe spoke impressively on the last 
volume of Sir Philip Gibbs’ ‘“‘The Way of 
Escape.” He declared that the volume 
had made a profound impression upon 
him, and he urged it upon the attention of 
his fellow ministers. He said in part: 

“This address is a hasty, suggestive, 
sketchy, casual, cursory, not at all ade- 
quate, view of Sir Philip Gibbs’ last book. 
The author seemed destined from birth to 
write. By the time he was eighteen, he 
was in the employ of a great publishing 
house. The finger of destiny pointed to his 
career. When he was twenty-one Lord 
Northcliffe engaged him to take charge of 
the literary page of The Daily Mail. He 
now has twenty-four books to his credit, 
but he is best known by ‘Now It Can Be 
Told.’ With his work in the World War 
as correspondent all of us are familiar. 
He was knighted for this service by the 
King of England. 

“All of us are alike in one respect. We 
call that book great that expresses our 
own hopes and aspirations. This book ex- 
presses my profound convictions. More 
than that, I like it because it is construc- 
tive, fruitful, positive. In the first chap- 
ter he gives us the meaning of the title. 
He tells us what we ought to escape from. 
It is the bewilderment of the world. Not 
only are leaders bewildered and bemused, 
but scholars, thinkers, leaders, statesmen, 
are bemused and bewildered. There is a 
world-wide creeping paralysis of industry 
and commerce. From the bottom of so- 
ciety to the top, fear is gripping men’s 
hearts that we are drifting irresistibly 
toward another war, which will be im- 
measurably greater and more destructive 
than the last war. 

“We have witnessed something else in 
the world—a breakdown of intelligence. 
In the war itself, we had a tremendous 
exhibition of intelligence. If we had used 
only a little of it after the war, we never 
should have slipped into the economic 
breakdown and depression that we have 
suffered. If we could apply a little of that 
intelligence today, we could speedily end 
the possibility of war. But, as Gibbs tells 
us, ‘if hope has faded, hope may be re- 


created.’ The realization that we have 
failed to use our intelligence may spur us 
into new activity. One way out of the 
economic disaster for England, Sir Philip 
shows us, would be by colonization. 
Whatever hardships new settlers might 
have to face, they would be better off than 
in a bread line. read 

“Gibbs shows us in a striking chapter 
how the entrance of women into industry 
has upset the balance of things. Woman, 
with her education, her rare ability, is 
competing in increasing numbers with man 
and supplanting him. 

“My feeling is that when a man writes a 
book like ‘The Way of Escape’ the dis- 
criminating reader always can find a chap- 
ter or two which give the keynote to the 
whole book. They may state the objective. 
They rhay sum up the philosophy. But, 
however he does it, when one reads such 
chapters, he says to himself, here is the 
reason for the book. 

“T feel that way about the last two chap- 
ters of this work. Gibbs raises the ques- 
tion of the eternal quest of life. When we 
go to war, when we battle in the marts of 
trade, when we run hither and yon, we are 
actuated by a supreme desire. It is 
happiness. How shall man find it? Per- 
haps our mechanized society has back of 
it the idea that wealth widely distributed 
will bring it. That is not true. The 
wealthy often are unhappy. Even when 
we have gone the limit in distributing the 
world’s wealth, men are not contented. 

“Gibbs answers the question. No 
civilization in human history has survived 
the loss of its religious faith. Gibbs in- 
sists that the moment faith begins to go 
in the eternal, the everlasting power back 
of life, our civilization begins to disinte- 
grate. We cannot prove belief. We can- 
not prove unbelief. We cannot go back 
to fetishism. But this book shows us 
that there is ground for a sane rational be- 
lief. It is a layman, not a preacher, who 
gives us this great message.” 


es 


REV. LUCIUS R. PAIGE 


Rev. Lucius R. Paige died suddenly at 
his home in Cambridge, April 17. His wife, 
the former Leola M. Bullard of Winchen- 
don, died the week before. 

Mr. Paige was born in Hardwick, Mass., 
April 29, 1866. His father was William 
Paige and his mother Fanny Manley. He 
was a nephew of the famous Rey. Lucius 
R. Paige, author of Paige’s Commen- 
taries and a prominent Universalist clergy- 
man in the nineteenth century. 

He was graduated at the Hardwick high 
school in 1884, and took special courses at 
Crane Divinity School, Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Harvard. He was amarried 
Oct. 28, 1892, and ordained in 1913. 

He was pastor at South Boston, 1912- 
1915, Indianapolis, Ind., 1916-1920, Porter 
Square, Cambridge, 1920-1929. Before 
entering the ministry he was in the electric 
sign business in Worcester. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


DR. ETZ AS A GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 


ESTERDAY, April 27, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Sec- 
retary of the General Convention and General 
Superintendent of Churches, became a Special 

Good-Will Ambassador of Universalism in a round- 
the-world tour. 

The Board of Trustees, at the session in Senexet 
April 10, authorized the journey, arranging that the 
expense should be met outside the current budget of 
the Convention. The Woman’s National Missionary 
Association, whose interest is direct and fundamental 
in world-wide projects, was consulted and gave its 
hearty approval and cooperation. The Church Ex- 
tension Board has been in favor of this project for 
some time, and urged it in a report to the Worcester 
Convention. 

In forty-four years of its history, no official of the 
Convention has visited our mission in Japan. There is 
a revolution in missions. Dr. Etz, as a member of 
the Foreign Missions Council, has been in close touch 
with developments. It was the opinion of the Board 
that the time had come for a thorough, impartial sur- 
vey of what we are doing as a church overseas, so that 
the Board may have recommendations before it in 
the fall. 

All around the world, at various points, inquiries 
have been made about our work, and offers of co- 
operation sent into Headquarters. It will be the 
business of our Special Ambassador to get in touch 
with these inquirers and to appraise some of these 
movements. 

By the time that Dr. Etz reaches Europe the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals will be 
assembling at Copenhagen, and he will go there to 
cooperate with Dr. Cornish, Dr. Joy, Dr. Auer, the 
official Unitarian delegates, and those of our fellow- 
ship who are there, in planning united action for lib- 
eralism wherever there is opportunity. 

This journey is an ambitious undertaking. It 
involves hard work, but we regard it as a step forward. 
In days of economic trouble, and threatening war, the 
liberal churches are ordering a peace charge. Our 
General Convention is showing itself far-sighted, ag- 
gressive, determined, in an hour when action is called 
for. 

The work of Dr. Etz at Headquarters will be well 
eared for. He leaves an unusually competent Assist- 
ant Secretary in charge of one part of the work, and a 


small committee of officials will take the decisions 
necessary in another part of the work. 

The Christian Leader will keep our people fully 
advised of the General Superintendent’s journeys and 
experiences. The summer issues of the Leader will be 
unusually vital and interesting. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISM OLD AND NEW 


N the days of John Murray, pioneer preacher of 
Universalism on this continent, our faith was 
Calvinistic. We were trinitarians accepting prac- 

tically the whole orthodox system of thought. Murray 
preached that Christ died for the redemption of all 
men and that eventually all would be made fit for 
heaven. 

With the coming of Hosea Ballou, Universalism 
gradually became unitarian. The work of Ballou 
even antedated the coming of Unitarian churches. 
In his system of thought, it was man who needed to 
be brought back to God, not God who needed to be 
set at one with man. The work of religion was the 
work of setting men at one with God. 

Murray died in 1815 and Ballou died in 1852. 
In the years since the world has not stood still. Every 
fellowship of religionists has been changing, and pro- 
found changes have come to the Universalist churches. 
We here can only hint at some of these changes. 

In theology the sharp line of cleavage between 
trinitarians and unitarians has disappeared, at least 
among reading people. 

When a trinitarian says, ““God the Father is the 
creative energy, God the Son is God revealed in hu- 
manity and God the Holy Ghost is God at work in 
the world,’’ most unitarians philosophically could 
accept the statement, although long generations of 
controversy might prevent their using the word 
trinitarian. 

In the sublime thought of the oneness of the 
power, love, intelligence, will, that is back of the 
universe unitarians and trinitarians are agreed. 

Even those rebellious religionists who call them- 
selves humanists, and who often want to drop the 
terms God and Christian, were characterized recently 
by Dr. Stafford of the Old South Church, Boston, 
as ‘unconscious believers in God the Holy Ghost.” 

The new Universalism is characterized by in- 
tellectual ability which enables it to look beneath 
words, forms, creeds, to their content, and by a depth 
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of feeling which vastly extends the range of its sym- 
pathies. 

To a considerable extent it shares the passion of 
the age for a practical Christianity which reveals itself 
in good deeds, a passion which it has helped generate. 
It has been affected profoundly by the impatience of 
the age with sectarianism, but it cannot complain, for 
it has been one of the active agencies enlisted against 
what it has called “narrow sectarianism.” 

It has sponsored church union, and though it has 
come to a day when its sponsorship seems likely to 
demand sacrifices, so far it has stood ready to make 
good on its professions. 

The most far-reaching change in Universalism that 
we can conceive of seems to be coming to it through a 
better understanding of the name given to its churches 
or taken consciously one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Universalist is one of the greatest words in the lan- 
guage. It cannot possibly be limited to a theory of 
eschatology. And we have moved on into a day when 
the one tremendous idealistic movement in all the 
great nations is a movement of universalism. The 
new economics is based on the theory that the interests 
of all must be studied and guarded. The new world 
politics has grown up out of the conviction that all 
nations are entitled to a place in the sun. The new 
religious idealism rests on the bed-rock conviction that 
‘man as man is worth while and precious, and that “‘all 
must be for each and each for all.”’ 

Here is an age of universalism with orthodox 
churches, so-called, on fire to promote the well-being 
of all men. No Universalist church can possibly go 
on in an age of universalism unless it is heart and soul 
universalist. The laughter of mankind would kill 
it. We are glad that our leaders are moving rapidly 
to make clear our world-wide sympathies and estab- 
lish world-wide connections. In the best sense of the 
word, we want to make our influence count as true 
universalists. 

* * 


THE FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


N our last issue we published a brief account of the 
meeting of the Council of the Free Church 
Fellowship, where officers were elected and a 

start made. By far the best man for president was 
selected. For that matter, all the officers seem to us 
well chosen. We are glad to see the Congregational 
churches represented in the election of Dr. Dwight 
Bradley as one of the vice-presidents. What we think 
of Victor A. Friend for any post of honor among Uni- 
versalists, our readers know. We are overjoyed to 
note how the Free Church Fellowship is reaching out, 
and we hail the election of Bishop Fred B. Fisher, 
Methodist Episcopal, to a place on the Council. 
Etz, Gardner, Hill, Lathrop, will bring strength to 
the Executive Committee. 

Nobody has questioned the fitness of Dr. Cornish 
for the position of president at any time, but the 
opinion was expressed by some members of the Council 
that, in these opening years of the existence of the 
Free Church Fellowship, it might be better to have 
at the head a man whose name does not stand as prac- 
tically synonymous with the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of any one group in the Fellowship. There is 


something to be said for this standpoint, and it was 
stated frankly and kindly. 

It seems to us, however, that the unique fitness 
of Dr. Cornish for the position outweighs consider- 
ably any disadvantage coming from his being presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association. This 
view was stated emphatically by Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, and he was seconded by Dr. Bradley, 
who had been put forward by some for president. 

Dr. Cornish more than any other man is the 
founder of the Free Church Council. He has worked 
for years to realize his ideal. He knows what is pos- 
sible and what is impossible.at this stage of the or- 
ganization. A minor matter, but highly practical just 
now, is that he lives in the city where are the head- 
quarters of the two denominations that were the 
original sponsors of the plan. 

Dr. Cornish already has many interesting and 
happy contacts with liberal religious groups in all 
parts of the world. He is not only an executive, but 
he is a cultured gentleman, fitted to deal with rep- 
resentatives of other churches and other nations. 
Best of all, he is a humble, unselfish, courageous 
Christian to whom people become deeply attached. 
In the end the best thing was done. 

Of the objectives we doubtless shall write later. 
Here we simply voice our gratitude that at last a noble 
project has been launched with an able captain, a 
loyal crew and good feeling all around. 


* * 


THE EDITORS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


NCE more the editors of the denominational 
weeklies and monthlies have held their annual 
meeting in Washington. Men from the North 

and the South, the East and the West, have met to 
compare notes, take stock, and warm themselves in 
the glow of comradeship and the consciousness that 
all are immersed in what is essentially the same work. 

Most of these editors are clergymen, but clergy- 
men plus something else. The special field of journal- 
ism may weaken some of the qualities which are essen- 
tial for the successful pastor, but it brings others to the 
front. It is doubtful if any other group of clergymen 
can so quickly get to the heart of a matter that is up 
for discussion, or devise means for ends so well, as 
these clergymen editors. It is doubtful also if any- 
where else representatives of widely differing creeds 
can get so quickly and so easily beneath surface dif- 
ferences to fundamental agreements. Journalism 
trains in speed, tolerance, and ability to see the main 
point. It brings to the front men with a sense of 
humor, for all others quickly succumb. 

Among the important addresses in Washington 
were those of Harold E. Fey, editor of The World Call, 
Dr. L. O. Hartman of Zion’s Herald, Dr. Guy E. 
Shipler of The Churchman, and Joy Elmer Morgan, of 
The Journal of the National Education Association. 

Dr. James R. Joy of The Christian Advocate, 
New York, greatly beloved by all the men, and carry- 
ing on courageously although bowed by heavy per- 
sonal sorrow, helped greatly in the discussions. Dr. 
Gilroy of Advance, who was on a two or three weeks’ 
motor trip with Mrs. Gilroy, took an active part in 
debates also. 
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Dr. Shipler made an address which led to speedy 
action. Every man present prepared for a united 
assault on the “blind and block booking” in the motion 
picture industry—a system under which theater 
managers have little choice and which makes white 
lists utterly futile. 

Important questions discussed were circulation, 
endowment, mergers, and denominational support on 
the practical side, and “mission”? on the idealistic 
side. Here both Fey and Morgan gave great visions. 
Of both we hope to give later better reports. To Dr. 
Hartman we are indebted for these closing paragraphs 
of Morgan’s address: 

The religious press today bears a unique and far- 
reaching responsibility. It is one of the major enter- 
prises of the Christian Church, and should be given 
greater emphasis than it now has. By and large the re- 
ligious press is the only national! press free from the com- 
mercial spirit which reaches the great body of active 
citizens with sufficient frequency to serve as an inspir- 
ing and motivating force in dealing with pressing cur- 
rent social and economic problems. 

These problems cannot be put off. They cannot be 
solved in ignorance and indifference. Paganism under 
any name offers no solution. The Christian press, 
moving like a mighty flame throughout the homes of 
the land, has the opportunity to help lay the foun- 
dations of a new order. Failing in that, the alternative 
is to be carried down as the lights of civilization go out 
and the twilight of greed and paganism envelops man- 
kind. Shall the world be guided by teaching or by 
force? By the pen or the machine-gun? 

* Ok 


THE GOVERNOR’S SAFETY COMMITTEE 


HE Governor of Massachusetts has appointed a 
Committee on Street and Highway Safety. In 
cooperation with that committee, Catholics, 

Protestants and Jews of the commonwealth, the Car- 
dinal, the Bishops, the State Superintendents, and the 
leading rabbis have drafted a program of Safety Edu- 
cation to be announced in churches April 29. Dr. 
Coons in his letter wisely suggests May 6 as an alterna- 
tive date, the time being so short. 

The date selected, April 29, happens to be the date 
when Catholics, Protestants and Jews are emphasizing 
possibilities of good will and cooperation between the 
churches and synagogues, Catholics and Protestants. 

Essentially, the movement for safety is a move- 
ment for brotherhood. Practically brotherhood is 
promoted best by doing an important task together. 

- In Massachusetts, twice as many persons have 
been killed by automobiles since November 11, 1918, 
as were killed in action or died from wounds among the 
Massachusetts troops in the World War. The motor 
killed over 10,200. The war deaths were 5,771. The 
economic waste per year in this one state from motor 
accidents is $16,000,000. ; 

No act of God is responsible. No fog, rain or 
snow is to blame in most cases. The blame is on man, 
and generally on the man in the driver’s seat. Drunk- 
enness plays some part but not the great part usually 
given to it. The speed maniac is the man most re- 
sponsible. 

In Massachusetts one approach is by engineering. 
Curves must go wherever possible. Another is by law 
enforcement—everybody can help here. And a third 


is by education. Schools teach children. Churches 
teach members. Papers teach subscribers. 

To cross the street one has to be educated. The 
fundamental slogan here is ‘Play the game with the 
other fellow, whether on foot or inacar.”’ It is part of 
the safety campaign to show people how everything 
about a car, lights, brakes, wind-shield wiper, should be 
kept in good order. It is a part of safety to know one- 
self, to know if he can see, or if his heart is liable to stop 
suddenly. 

“Patient, cautious self control,’’ says the com- 
mittee, paraphrasing Burns, “‘is safety’s root.” - 

Every man knows when he is taking chances. 
Let’s stop taking chances and set an example. 

* * 


DR. MAGILL AND TWO JOBS 


HE broadside fired at him by Advance, and the 
close range quick fire by The Christian Century 
a week later, are bound to force the resignation 
of Hugh S. Magill, either as secretary of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education or as presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Utility Investors. 
Both are reputable organizations, but the second com- 
mits the first to opposition to public ownership of 
utilities. The first will not stand for that, although a 
majority in the first may agree with everybody in the 
second. In other words, a clean, competent, able man 
has been put in an impossible position by the public 
sentiment of the times. Men in representative church 
positions cannot take salaried positions on one side or 
another of great public questions without impairing 
their usefulness in the church positions. 

Dr. Magill took on the new job from a good mo- 
tive—viz., lifting part of the burden of his salary from 
the church group, but the action brought explosions 
thick and fast. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Next week our leading article will be ‘‘Lee’s 
Mission and the New America,” by Dr. Russell Henry 
Stafford, minister of the Old South Church, Boston, 
an address delivered at the union ministers’ meeting 
in Boston on the day the Methodist motorized covered 
wagon started for Salem, Oregon, just one hundred 
years after Jason Lee’s departure. 


A minister friend writes: ‘I have never lived 
through such a busy winter season. I don’t mind be- 
ing busy, but I dislike being frustrated. The Lenten 
season has been too feverishly active. I wonder some- 
times if we do not trip our souls in their pilgrimages 
by the everlasting multiplication of activities.” 


In the vast far away regions of Outer Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan there is a struggle, peaceful 
so far, going on between Japan and Russia for control. 
China for years has been eliminated. For over ten 
years Russia has given order and peace to Outer Mon- 
golia. 


Henry C. Richman, a Jew, of Richman Brothers, 
Cleveland clothiers, has left $50,400 to Catholic wel- 
fare institutions. ‘‘An associate in the vast brother- 
hood of man,”’ T'he Catholic Universe Bulletin calls him. 
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The Fight with Death--I 


L. O. Williams 


in this line Tennyson summarizes one of the 
great poems of the Victorian era. He wins 
(Gen the battle, but not so decisively as to forestall 
further misgivings; yet at the end he crosses the bar 
with a hope that amounts to conviction—“I hope to 
see my Pilot face to face.” 

It is not a little strange that Robert Browning 
hits upon the same figure of speech in voicing his faith 
in a life to come. ‘I was ever a fighter—so one fight 
more, the best and the last.” Though in ‘‘La Saisiaz’”’ 
the light grows dim, yet finally we find him holding 
“we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to 
wake.” More robust than Tennyson, he is less 
thoughtful. His attitude toward the problem is less 
reflective, but has more of instinctive certitude than 
the author of “In Memoriam.” 

In recent issues of The Christian Leader—especially 
in the Easter number—we have had the expression of 
several degrees of conviction of the continuity of life 
after death. These confessions have ranged all the 
way from dogmatic rejection to a confident acceptance 
of the eternal hope as a certainty. But more inter- 
esting than the faith itself have been the fundamental 
postulates, the points of departure and the line of ar- 
gument; and above all the methods of approach, which 
control the conclusion. Moreover, the type of mind 
represented in the conviction expressed—extrovert or 
introvert, scientifically trained or idealistically in- 
clined, worldly or instinctively religious—these are 
aspects of the struggle not to be overlooked in any 
criticism of results. The question is wider than what 
mind is; it is how it became so and why it arrives at 
the conclusion it does. 

It may be confessed that the majority of mankind 
who believe in a future life, do so on grounds other 
than rational. With most church people life to come 
is a matter of revelation backed by tradition. If they 
reason at all, it is as to the validity of the claims for 
the resurrection of Jesus, rather than as to the credibil- 
ity of life beyond the grave. With those who think 
they think, the process is one of wishful thinking, 
emotional or imaginative more than rational, every 
inference fallacious. For such naive confidence, how- 
ever, it must be said that those who would dismiss 
it with contempt may be ignoring a factor necessary 
to the most rigid of our arguments. Perhaps the 
Scriptures are right in the suggestion that it is with 
something more than the reason as commonly under- 
stood, that a man believeth unto everlasting life as 
well as unto that highly complex product called 
salvation. 

Those who try to think the matter through, fall 
into several groups. The largest includes those who 
rest their case on what they call science. It takes in 
those who are not satisfied with the dictum of the 
church, those to whom tradition makes little or no 
appeal. They are from Missouri and must be shown. 
For them future life must rest on evidence of the kind 
generally relied on in the physical sciences, or at least 
on postulates of formal thought. Not that they have 
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any clear notion of what such thought is, not that they 
are familiar with the mental groundwork from which 
science in its technical sense springs; but to them the 
very word carries an assurance that makes further 
consideration useless. 

In fact, however, this judgment calls for the 
closest scrutiny, the most careful analysis. That the | 
conciusion may be more than a vague hypothesis, | 
take our friend Dr. G., or for that matter half the | 
medical men we know. G. is a college man and as | 
such has outgrown the church in which he was reared. || 
His sheepskin entitles him to pass as a man of intelli- 
gence. He has had before him the facts of physics and _|| 
chemistry, of biology and perhaps even of psychology. 
Probably he has been fortunate enough to organize 
these facts into a more or less consistent body of 
knowledge to which we apply the name science. But 
has he ever been introduced toa critique of the scien- 
tific process itself? Has he ever seen the scientific 
structure as such, studied its technique, wrestled with 
its postulates, pondered the problems of thought and 
knowledge, or faced squarely and intelligently the 
riddles of reality? 

If he has suffered such discipline, our friend the 
doctor may be slow to tell us that just as the liver se- 
cretes bile so the brain secretes mind, which of course 
ceases to be as the organ disintegrates. 
least see that the product of the liver may be appre- 
hended by the physical senses, that it has weight and } 
dimension, that bile is simply liver in another form, 
while mind is neither visible nor measurable in physical |} 
terms. It is not brain in another form; it cannot be | 
pictured as a secretion in any recognizable sense of | 
that word. Professor James, a physician himself as 
well as a psychologist and metaphysician, spends the | 
greater part of one of the Ingersoll Lectures in demon- | 
strating that the relation of brain to mind may be 
transmissive rather than productive. Indeed, we 
may go farther than that; we may say that mind as a |} 
productive function of the nervous system is unthink- |} 
able, in it science is beyond its depth. 

Nor will our friend be likely to tell us that mem- |] 
ory beyond death is inconceivable. It may have || 
dawned upon him that memory is something more || 
than an impression on the matter of some cell of a |} 
physical organ, to be read over and over again ac- || 
cording to certain laws of the mind. Of course this || 
judgment follows the analogy of photography. The ||| 
plate receives the impression, which ceases to be when- ||) 
ever the plate is destroyed. But the thoughtful doctor |} 
realizes that the plate is fixed, that a picture is possible || 
only as plate and object are stationary. If that plate ||) 
should be carried about the world in full light for seven- || 
ty years, who could develop the negative? Yet the || 
impression made on the mind in youth, in spite of |} 
the superimpositions of a lifetime, remains unmarred. || 
Or put it another way. Though the plate remains || 
the same, the brain completely changes its substance |] 
every seven years—ten complete renewals during the || 
three score years and ten, with a continuous merging || 
of new with old. In fact the brain dies daily; the |} 
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cells are constantly giving up the very substance on 
which the impressions are written; yet the impression 
is undisturbed. In this process alone we have an 
actual instance of memory after death. The cell 
changes but the impression survives. When some 
minister tells us that memory after death is unthink- 
able, can we take him seriously? 

But apart from considerations like these, there is 
the question of competence. The more closely we 
study its postulates and follow its processes, the more 
certain do we become that the negations of science are 
negations of incompetence rather than of logic. The 
sphere of science is a limited one. It is only an island 
in a sea of surrounding phenomena. If it becomes 
more than this, it is because of encroachments on 
provinces not its own. The biggest part of every 
science today is not so much what it has attained as 
what it hopes for—which is not science at all. We 
worship it as truth when the fact is that it is always a 
guess—tentative rather than final. If it ever brings 
life and immortality to light, it will be through factors 
derived from regions of the mental sphere not now 
recognized as pertinent to its functions. 

With the institution of the Society of Psychic 
Research, science became more respectable. It slowly 
admitted to its domain a vast amount of data hitherto 
excluded. Somewhere Prof. William James has de- 
scribed the difficulty of getting men of scientific stand- 
ing to so much as look at phenomena of a psychic 
character, to say nothing of treating it seriously. In- 
deed, most of those who joined the society did so for 
the purpose of putting an end to the nonsense and 
superstition masquerading as spiritualism and kindred 
cults. There is a bigotry of science as of religion. 

With the enlargement of the scientific area came 
an increase of competency, not only because of the 
more adequate foundation but also from the larger and 
freer grasp of the members themselves. Some of the 
best minds of England were included—poets, philoso- 
phers, authors, ministers, and statesmen, as well as 
men of science. The secretary was Frederick W. H. 
Myers, one of the great writers of the Victorian era. 
All these men were able to criticise science intelli- 
gently. Some became convinced that the evidence 
for a future life was sufficient for scientific approval. 
Those not so satisfied were driven from a position of 
denial to one of agnosticism. 

The movement is interesting for the strictness 
with which it applied scientific principles and methods. 
The rigidity of its tests, its emphasis on corroboration, 
the care exercised in generalization and inference, the 
slowness to come to conclusions, are a full match for 
anything that has appeared in physics or chemistry. 
The monumental organization of results in Myers’ 
Report of 1903 on “Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death,” is as scientific as Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.’”’ Yet in guaranteeing its own 
validity science demonstrated its inability to reach 
the certainty it was aiming it. If men believed, it 
was because of factors in the process and conclusion 
not contained in the premises. If they did not be- 
lieve, it was due to the fact that science could not so 
transcend its nature as to make the looked-for con- 
fidence sure. Let us illustrate by two instances 
typical and to the point. 


Not long ago we were invited to see a case of 
automatic writing. A young man had died in Leghorn, 
Italy. About a year later the mother, a woman of 
high character and intelligence, found her hand scraw]- 
ing on a pad of paper, script that to her appeared like a 
message from the son. This happened frequently 
for months, producing as many as twenty thousand 
words. The pencil began at the left, moving con- 
tinuously, without spaces between, toward the right, 
where it turned and wrote backward toward the left 
in the same manner. Often the writing was upside 
down and even upside down and backward at the same 
time. Those who knew the son declared it was 
“George” without a doubt, his vocabulary, his mode 
of speech, unique expressions that only the mother 
could understand, tricks of language which he alone 
used. Yet with all the evidence the lady was skeptical, 
though the father, a hard-headed lawyer, was so con- 
vineed of the veridical character of the phenomena 
that he took the case to Sir Oliver Lodge, who was 
deeply impressed and measurably convinced that the 
communication, was what it purported to be. 

With the mother we had our doubts. Even with 
our limited knowledge of abnormal psychology, is it 
not conceivable that this boy, who was a continua- 
tion of the body and soul of her who bore him, who 
had reached manhood at home and under relation- 
ships the most tender known to human kind, had re- 
mained a function of the maternal personality and in 
her very being was still alive? Or might not the 
doubter say that under the emotional stress peculiar 
to the situation the boy had actually built himself 
into the parent soul as a kind of secondary self-—a 
replica if you please—and it was that which spoke 
through the maternal fingers? The automatism is 
real; yet with either conjecture George disappears as a 
son speaking to his mother from the other side of the 
river. It may or it may not be so, and science is help- 
less to solve the riddle. Through such experience we 
become aware of a world of which. we knew nothing 
before; yet the door to its explanation remains closed. 
Still we have as valid a right to believe that it is 
George who writes as we have to assume that it is 
only the shadow of a boy left behind in the heart of 
his mother. In either case science has no meaning. 

Some years ago Frederick Bligh Bond, an arche- 
ologist in charge of Glastonbury Abbey, England, dis- 
covered the Edgar Chapel through automatic writing, 
when every other source of information had been 
exhausted. Apparently, monks who had served the 
Abbey in the day of its glory communicated through 
the raptured hand the information needed for the 
recovery. Of the fact there is no doubt. Further 
knowledge of the same kind was received in a similar 
way. Besides, a woman residing near Winchester, 
unknown to Bond and wholly independent of him, 
produced automatic script that fitted into the Glas- 
tonbury material so perfectly that additional dis- 
covery of an important and verifiable character was 
made possible. 

Yet, convincing as the case appears on its face, 
Bond hesitates to ascribe the phenomena to the agency 
of disembodied personalities. He inclines rather to 
the theory that the universe has a memory of its own 
perfect and complete, and that in automatic writing 
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this source of information is laid bare. To most of 
us such a hypothesis seems highly speculative; but 
even so it provides an alternative to the more obvious 
conclusion that personalities once here may still com- 
municate with those on this side the veil. But more 
suggestive than this is the judgment reached by the 
Somerset Archeological Society under whose auspices 


the work has been carried on, that the phenomena 
though real, that the information though verifiable, 
cannot properly become a subject for scientific in- 
vestigation. 
in heaven and hell not dreamed of in much of our 


current philosophy. Some might say that it reduces 


science to the place where it belongs. 


John Murray 


Francis A. Christie 


From the advance sheets of Volume XIII (Mills- 
Oglesby) of the ‘Dictionary of American Biography” 
we quote the following, by permission. 

Published under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, this distinguished bio- 
graphical work is fast approaching the proportions of 
the one definitive source of information on the lives of 
America’s great. The first twelve volumes were uni- 
versally well received by the press. 

The Eaitor. 


\ ) 1815), founder of Universalism i in America, 
Y. 74) was born in Alton, Hampshire, England, 
mewAeHs} into a family comfortably circumstanced 
but sipickt to stern religious discipline. The paternal 
grandmother, a Frenchwoman converted to the 
Church of England, sacrificed an inheritance for her 
new faith, and in her son this firmness became an ex- 
treme rigor of Calvinist conviction. The boy John, 
merry by nature but schooled to the belief that he was 
predestined to eternal misery, became excessively 
emotional. When in 1751 the family removed to Cork, 
Ireland, the father intensified the family discipline to 
a morbid absorption in worship and chastisements, 
refused an offer of school and university education for 
his son, and being himself now incapacitated by pul- 
monary disease placed the boy in an occupation. 

Happier days began for the son, however, when— 
though still an unrelenting Calvinist—the father 
joined the Wesleyan group and won the friendship 
of John Wesley. Appointed by Wesley as leader of a 
boys’ class, John soon became facile in singing, in 
public prayer, in examining the soul experiences of 
his mates. Now admired and praised, he had emo- 
tional ecstasies that assured him of eternal joy. A 
welcome visitor in the home of a Mr. Little, a man of 
means who had been converted to Methodism, he had 
access, without his father’s knowledge, to the novels, 
plays, and poems current in that age of luxurious senti- 
ment, and fell in love with a lady ten years his senior. 
The spell was broken when his letter offering eternal 
devotion was returned by her to his irate father. 
Then the death of one his friends, Mr. Little’s son, 
his own illness, and the death of his father brought 
him back to intensities of religious concern. His wid- 
owed mother consenting, he joined the Little family 
to replace the lost son, but the lure of London soon 
made him part with home and friends. 

Before leaving Ireland he had a transport of 
enthusiasm for the Calvinist Methodism of White- 
field, whom he heard in Cork. In London his suscep- 
tible temperament yielded to the fascination of music, 
dancing, theater going, and convivial parties until 
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embarrassing debts and Whitefield’s preaching at the | 


Tabernacle brought him “again to sober seriousness. 


Employment in a broadcloth factory paid his debts | 
and a romantic courtship of Eliza Neale, a devotee of |} 
the Tabernacle, led to a marriage blest with ‘‘as much |} 


of happiness as ever fell to the lot of humanity.” 
(“The Life of the Rev. John Murray,” ed. of 1869, p. 
144.) But after some years of this felicity, a crisis 


developed. Evangelical circles in London were now | 


disturbed by James Relly’s preaching of universal 
redemption finally effective for each and every man, 
and the hatred which Murray felt for such a ‘“‘de- 
stroyer of souls’ was embittered by defeat in argu- 
ment with one of Relly’s adherents. 


wife that the sermon had unadulterated truth. The 
result was attendance on Relly’s preaching, searching 


study of Scripture in the light of the new doctrine, ex- || 
communication from the Tabernacle, the loss of all | 
Then came the } 
death of his child, soon followed by the death of his | 
Though rescued |} 
by his wife’s brother, he was now in emotional col- |} 
Conceiving America as a vast wilderness where | 
he might bury a ruined life, he embarked in July, 1770, } 


friends, and serious financial distress. 
wife and his own arrest for debt. 
lapse. 


at Gravesend, on the brig Hand-in-Hand. 


What happened on his arrival in America was |} 
ever after viewed by him as a supernatural calling to |} 
The brig grounded on a || 
shoal in Cranberry Inlet, New Jersey, and much of |} 
the cargo was transferred to a sloop of which Murray |} 
was put in charge. Going ashore for provisions, he |} 
found a farmstead and a meeting-house which the || 
farmer, Thomas Potter, had built in hope that heaven |} 
would send a preacher in whose belief all men were || 
equally dear to God. An inward voice assured the || 
farmer that the approaching stranger was the divinely |] 
Before sailing Murray reluctantly dis- || 
coursed to the neighbors, and he soon returned to Pot- |} 
ter’s farm at “Good Luck,” proposing to help in the |} 
farm labor and to preach without monetary reward. || 
Unordained, untrained in theology, shrinking from || 


an independent apostolate. 


sent preacher. 


conflicts that his doctrine would excite, he was never- 


theless led on by popular response to his warm emo- || 
tional speech into two years of itinerant evangelism |} 
Though he was later | 
accused of concealing his faith in universal redemption, || 


with ‘Good Luck” as a center. 


the purpose of his preaching was seen from the outset. 


When, for this departure from orthodoxy and his pre- || 
sumption in preaching without church authorization, 
pulpits were closed to him, the hearing given him in || 
homes, court-houses, or in the open fields assured |} 
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If this be true it leaves us with things | 


With fear and | 
trembling he read Relly’s “Union” (1759), then with | 
his wife visited Relly’s meeting and agreed with his |} 
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him that like St. Paul he had an apostolate conferred 
not by ecclesiastical officers but by the Spirit active 
in his heart. 

In 1772 invitations led him to New England, 
where he won admiration from laymen of high repute 
and hostility from clergy of the Standing Order. 
Reaching Newport, he was engaged by prominent 
parishioners of the Rev. Ezra Stiles, who was absent, 
to preach on Sunday, Sept. 27, and on several week- 
days thereafter. When Stiles returned, Oct. 10, he 
forbade further preaching from a wanderer without 
credentials. Abundant entries in Stiles’s diary record 
that clergyman’s credulous acceptance of slanderous 
rumors concerning Murray in contrast to the marked 
respect shown him by the laymen. A year later, 
October, 1773, Murray, again in Newport, was invited 
by the Governor to preach in the State House and was 
offered a new church if he would remain. The itiner- 
ant went on. Arriving in Boston, Oct. 26, he became 
the guest of the noted Thomas Handasyde Peck, 

preached in Manufacturing House, in a private home, 
and, on return from pulpits in Newburyport and 
Portsmouth, in Andrew Croswell’s church and Faneuil 
Hall. In the autumn of 1774, in spite of Croswell’s 
bitter opposition, he was again invited to preach by 
action of the proprietors. On one occasion stones were 
hurled at him through the church window and he 
needed the escort of a body of friends to reach his 
dwelling. 

In the midst of these disturbances, Winthrop 
Sargent, a prosperous ship-master, representing a 
group in Gloucester who had studied Relly’s “Union,” 
secured his service in the place of the Gloucester pas- 
tor, the Rev. Samuel Chandler, who was ill. When 
Murray explained his heretical view, Chandler refused 
him further permission to preach, and the Salem Gazetie, 
Feb. 14, 1775, printed a warning against the dangerous 
doctrine. Murray, however, remained in Gloucester, 
preaching in Sargent’s mansion and in neighboring 
towns, refusing all compensation beyond his simple 
necessities. In the following May his friendly admirers 
Varnum, Greene, and Hitchcock, commanding the 
Rhode Island regiments camped near Boston, made 
him their chaplain, and when other chaplains protested 
against him, Washington in General Orders, Sept. 17, 
1775, announced that “The Rev. Mr. John Murray 
is appointed Chaplain to the Rhode Island Regiments, 
and is to be respected as such” (Eddy, p. 14, quoting 
Order Book). Illness cut short his chaplaincy but did 
not prevent arduous winter journeys to raise money 
for Gloucester families made destitute by the war. 
In May, 1776, a pamphlet by the Rev. John Cleaveland 
of Ipswich, one of the protesting chaplains, attacked 
the heresy of “a certain stranger who calls himself 
John Murray” (“An Attempt to Nip in the Bud the 
Unscriptural Doctrine of Universal Salvation” . . . .) 
The gift of a bit of land to make Murray a freeholder 
foiled an attempt to expel him as a vagrant, but letters 
like that of Ezra Stiles (Dec. 24, 1777; see Eddy, 
pp. 162-65), which called him a Romanist in disguise 
and an enemy to the American cause, led the town 
authorities to order him to leave. These accusations 
against his character and patriotism were brought to 
an end by a letter from Major-General Greene, May 
Beet. 


In January, 1779, sixty-one persons, including 
some fifteen suspended members of Gloucester First 
Church, united to form the Independent Church of 
Christ, with Murray as its minister. When on their 
refusal to pay taxes for the First Church their goods 
were sold at auction, the members brought suit under 
the bill of rights of the new constitution of Massa- 
chusetts. Repeated trials ended with a decision in 
their favor, June, 1786. Fined for performing a mar- 
riage ceremony without an ordination recognized as 
sufficiently public, Murray, with the support of his 
congregation, petitioned the legislature for relief, 
which was granted in 1788. While the petition was 
pending Murray visited old scenes in England (Janu- 
ary-July, 1788). In October, 1788, he married Judith 
(Sargent) Stevens, widowed daughter of Winthrop 
Sargent, and on Christmas Day was reordained in 
more formal and public manner. On Oct. 23, 1798, 
he was installed as pastor of a Universalist society in 
Boston, and, being now responsible for a family, at 
last accepted a modest salary. His pastoral activity 
and preaching tours were ended by a stroke of paralysis 
Oct. 19, 1809, though he lived nearly six years longer. 
He was buried first in the Granary Burying Ground, 
but in 1837 his remains were moved to Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, where a monument was erected over his 
grave by the many churches which owe their existence 
chiefly to him. 

Murray’s departure from the Old Calvinists lay 
in the belief “that every individual shall in due time 
be separated from sin, and rendered fit to associate 
with the denizens of heaven’ (“Letters and Sketches 
of Sermons,”’ I, 144). This faith was based on texts 
that show Christ as dying for the redemption of all 
men. Murray prided himself on his ability to make 
all texts consistent with this belief, but the consistency 
required some arbitrary efforts at allegorical inter- 
pretation. 


* *k * 


AS A POPULAR POET SEES THE PREACHER 
Ah, what an easy job is his, 
The man who’s in the preaching biz! 
He has but little work to do, 
For all he does the whoie week through 
Is just to call upon the flock 
As regularly as the clock; 
To cheer the sick who groan in bed, 
To preach a sermon for the dead; 
To teach the sinner righteousness, 
To succor famine and distress; 
To marry lovers fond and true, 
And christen little babies too; 
Preside at socials now and then, 
Hold meetings for the boys and men; 
Look in upon the ladies’ aid, 
See that the janitor is paid; 
Hold prayer meetings on Wednesday night, 
Smooth over bickering and strife; 
Keep all his actions free from smirch, 
Avert dissensions in the church; 
Give all parishioners advice, 
And always preach on Sunday twice. 
Yes, kindly is the parson’s fate, 
The work is light, the pay is great. 
A guide, philosopher, and seer, 
At seven hundred bucks per year. 
Berton Braley. 
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United Universalist Women at Work 
Alice Coe McGlauflin 


This brief address delivered at the morning service 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington April 15, 19384, gives a remarkably clear 
picture of the work o1 Universalist women through a na- 
tional organization. The speaker has seen the fellowship 
of Universalist churches from the standpoint of mem- 
bership on the National Board of the W. N. M. A. and 
as the wife of the second General Superintendent ot 
Universalist Churches. 

The address made a deep impression on the iarge 
congregation present, and many expressed the convic- 
tion that it should be circulated widely in Universalist 
circles. 

The Editor. 


my HE chief function of this day which is desig- 
fo), nated as Women’s Day in our denomination 
is to call particular attention to the work 

aE which our women are doing—for every day 
is Woman’s Day in the Universalist Church. 

I shall mention briefly three undertakings for 
which the Universalist women are responsible: 

Far away in point of distance, but near to our 
hearts, is our work in Japan. We have the Blackmer 
Home, where young women who are individually 
supported by our State Missionary Societies grow up 
in a Christian atmosphere, are trained to establish 
Christian homes of their own, and are fitted to help 
build the Japan of the future. In connection with the 
Home we have kindergartens, church schools and 
social service courses for mothers in Dojin House, and 
the young people’s church carried on by Blackmer 
Home girls and the young men students of Miss 
Bowen’s Bible classes. Never has our message been 
more needed, and our missionaries are unceasing in 
their efforts, that our work may not lessen in influence 
and power in these days of stress and confusion. 

A few years ago I attended a luncheon of about 
1,500 religious workers, in New York. John Finley 
was one of the speakers, and he affirmed that on a 
recent trip to the Orient he had become converted to 
missions, realizing that through missionary channels 
lay the greatest hope of establishing satisfactory 
international relations. 

Our home field of endeavor is North Carolina, 
where the people are almost entirely of native Ameri- 
can stock and where the population is practically all 
Protestant, a condition which in itself presents a 
challenge. At present we have five ministers settled 
in parishes and doing circuit work in this state. They 
are all fine men who are consecrated to their work. 
And we have the Rev. Hannah Powell and her assist- 
ants, who carry on unique missionary work among the 
mountain people, ministering to old and young 
through religious, community and educational ser- 
vices. We have also the splendid summer Institute 
for Young People at White Lake. 

The Brotherhood Group of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian ministers which has made two annual pil- 
grimages to North Carolina, holding series of preach- 
ing services at various points, considers that there is a 
great opportunity in this state for the growth and ex- 
pansion of the liberal religious faith. 


In the town of North Oxford, Mass., there is a 
little white house typical of New England, which in 
the past few years has become a national shrine, 
visited each season by hundreds of people. It is the 
birthplace of Clara Barton, restored and owned by 
the Women’s National Missionary Association of the | 
Universalist Church. To insure its permanent main- | 
tenance an endowment of $50,000 is being raised. In | 
purchasing this property it was the vision of our na- 
tional board to establish there some humanitarian 
work in honor of Clara Barton, this sister Universal- 
ist, internationally renowned for her helpfulness to 
others. 

A remarkable opportunity came about in a simple 
way, and this summer will be the third season of the || 
clinic for diabetic girls carried on at the Birthplace. 
Last summer twenty-one young girls were cared for. || 
It is a work which thrills us all and which is becoming 
widely known in medical and other circles as a Uni- |} 
versalist project. | 

These are the undertakings which it is our privilege | 
to call our own. There are many national and local |} 
appeals—all of them worthy—which seek our support, || 
and likewise, there are thousands of people to respond | 
to these appeals, but let us never forget that the work || 
established by the Universalist women and carried on 
in their name, must depend solely upon Universalist 
support, and for this reason it must have first consid- |} 
eration from us. This work which a few thousand of |} 
our women are back of and which is carried on in the 
name of the Universalist women, should in reality be |} 
sponsored by all of our women. 

You may join the W. N. M. A. by annual or life } 
membership, or you may contribute a memorial |} 
membership as a tribute to Mother or some loved one 
whom you wish to so honor. 

There have been outstanding women in the Uni- 
versalist Church in the past, as there are today, and | 
we want all of our women banded together in the only | 
national women’s organization in our denomination, |} 
the W. N. M.A. 

Did you know that the first national organization || 
of women in the United States was formed by Univer- || 
salist women in 1869, with Mary A. Livermore promi- || 
nent in the action? That is the ancestor of our present || 
association. It has come through the years in un-|/ 
broken line. 

So when you are planning your time between your |} 
clubs and civic societies, do not forget this pioneer || 
society, and leave one afternoon a month for the|| 
Mission Circle, which provides a worth-while pro-|| 
gram. 

This church is fortunate in offering two oppor-|| 
tunities—if you are not free to meet in the afternoon, 
there is a group that meets in the evening, to which|| 
you will be welcome. 

By affiliating with one of our circles you will be}] 
taking advantage of the opportunity for blessing your||} 
own life, and the lives of countless others, and of|| 
ee ae our local church and the church at||} 
arge. / 
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Federalism and American Fascism 
Robert Whitaker 


attorney of rare ability and devotion to social 
interest, was accustomed to urge that, con- 
trary to the common claim, there is no guar- 
antee of freedom of press, speech, or assembly in the 
First Amendment to our Federal Constitution. “Judge 
R.” pointed out the fact that the First Amendment 
merely inhibits Congress from passing any laws con- 
trary to the exercise of such civic liberties, but does 
not guarantee their affirmative status, in fact, and 
particularly leaves open to the individual states all 
manner of device and subterfuge by which these 
liberties may be positively abridged and destroyed. 
He instanced, in evidence of this, the so-called ‘‘Crimi- 
nal Syndicalism”’ laws which have been used in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere to make a mockery of our vaunted 
democratic rights. 

The failure of American Federalism to protect 
the civil liberties of the individual is even more con- 
spicuous under the turn of affairs which has ensued 
upon the rise of American Fascism in the industrial, 
and, especially of late, in the agricultural field. Thanks 
to such men as Judge R., and other attorneys of my 
own acquaintance here in California who have for- 
feited their income and preferment by undertaking the 
defence of labor champions who were being railroaded 
to the penitentiary under an utterly outrageous ad- 
ministration of these ‘Criminal Syndicalism”’ laws, 
referred to above, a characterization I can easily 
justify by the facts, it was found possible in course of 
time to create a public sentiment which made it prac- 
tically impossible to intimidate juries into bringing in 
verdicts of guilty where there was no evidence of 
guilt. Then other tactics were openly and brazenly 
adopted. Instead of carrying the burden of prosecu- 
tion, the ‘‘red squads,’ and their allies in the super- 
patriot groups, finding that such prosecution could not 
be carried through successfully by sheer bullying 
tactics, quite frankly resorted to lawlessness upon 
their own part, and laid upon the defenders of labor 
rights the weight of instituting and carrying on a 
prosecution of those who posed as officials of the law. 

Putting it plainly, this was the procedure. Labor 
picketings and labor assemblies were lawlessly as- 
saulted by the police, who did not hesitate to arrest 
without cause, crack heads, break limbs, and other- 
wise carry on in the character of thugs rather than 
responsible officials, and the victims were challenged 
with the cynical defiance, “Well, and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

The chief of police of Los Angeles told me openly 
in the presence of several of his higher aids, when I 
made appeal on behalf of a pacifist, unjustly im- 
prisoned and sentenced to thirty days in jail, during 
which period he refused to eat, that he would not 
force food upon him, but. would allow him to starve. 
“There will be one less of his kind,’ the chief re- 
marked. And then he added these words, which he 
has never denied, though they were openly quoted 
against him before the Police Commission by the 
head of the American Civil Liberties Union a little 
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later: “If I had my way all of his kind would quietly 
drop out of sight, just as women every now and then 
drop out of sight and are never heard from again.” 
He added more, and worse than this, applying the 
same remark to Negroes, as he did not want his 
“grandchildren to have Negro blood in their veins.” 
And this not yesterday, but eight years ago. 

The fascist program worked out in Los Angeles 
at that time, or earlier, has since been extended to the 
agricultural and horticultural districts of California, 
the Imperial Valley, the San Joaquin Valley, and the 
Santa Clara Valley in particular, with other like sec- 
tions falling into line. Within the past week a minister 
of high standing, a confirmed Tolstoyan Christian, 
told me that in his community it was known that 
five counties have organized cooperating Vigilante 
Committees to deal drastically with agitation in the 
labor field, and that the local community had been told 
they had no need to do anything ‘except to furnish 
the coroners.” That this is no idle cynicism is evi- 
dent enough in the fact that when growers in the dis- 
trict south of Fresno shot down in cold blood unarmed 
strikers, they were dismissed under trial without fur- 
ther prosecution, and feted by their fellow agricul- 
turists after their farcical experience in the courts, 
as was General Dyer of England for shooting down the 
“rebels” of Amritsar in India. 

But I do not write to stir up feeling. I write to 
make plain the fact that local law has broken down in 
the United States of America, wherever there is a 
tense industrial situation, and that fascism cannot 
be stopped by appeal to local authorities. Attorney 
Wirin, kidnaped, robbed, and personally abused to the 
point of imminent danger of being killed, under cir- 
cumstances more outrageous than was the kidnaping 
of Charles Lindbergh’s baby, will prosecute for the 
penalizing of his criminal assailants in vain, though 
they are easily to be found. And this for the reason 
that, unlike the kidnapers of the Lindbergh baby, 
they were not concealed criminals of the profession- 
ally criminal class, but were picked members of the 
“better class’ in the Imperial Valley, as are the Vigi- 
lantes who are cooperating now prospectively for 
carrying out a like fascist program in the five counties 
to which reference has been made above. 

What is to be done about it by the Christian 
people of the United States? Recently, on a trip to 
Los Angeles in which I was welcomed to Methodist 
pulpits on three successive occasions within ten days, 
the Friends of the Soviet Union asked me to speak for 
them on Russia. In the first instance Trinity Audi- 
torium, which they had regularly engaged, was re- 
fused them at the last moment, after their advertising 
was out, and they were told they would be allowed no 
further admission there. In the second instance 
another auditorium, in southwest Los Angeles, was 
refused at the last moment, and in my presence the 
representatives of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
were told that members of the American Legion had 
threatened they would blow up the hall if we at- 
tempted a meeting there. Members of the Legion 
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were actually present that evening, on the outside of 
the hall, to see that no meeting whatever was held, 
inside or outside of the hall. 

Ministers and Christian leaders who deprecate vig- 
orously the alleged appeal to violence, as a prospective 
program, on the part of social revolutionaries, cannot 
escape their responsibility to take some action with 
reference to this present, and not merely prospective, 
violence, of officials and respectable citizens who are 
shamelessly carrying on in defiance of elementary 
human rights. Dare Christians take up courageously 
an appeal to the only authority which can put an end 


to this local fascism, which is extending its area and 
its brutality at an alarming rate? Will they make this 
appeal to the President of the United States, and to 
such Senators and Representatives as may have 
courage to act in a Federal way? 
violence of them, no approval of violence on the part 
of labor, or labor advocates. It is asking only protest 
against violence, and protest which can be made ef- 
fective if the President and Congress can be persuaded 
to exercise Federal appeal and power. 


ing, if the German story repeats itself here? 


The Beatitudes: Precepts or Exclamations? 
Harold H. Niles 


that hath mercy on the poor, of the ability of the man | 
of clean hands and a pure heart to ascend the hill of | 


IRE we correct when we accept the Beatitudes 
Al as teachings of Christ? Are they precepts? 
Are those first few verses of the Sermon on 
the Mount “penetrating aphorisms in which 
(Jesus) has laid bare the ethos of the Kingdom,” as 
Dr. C. E. Raven says in his “Jesus and the ‘Gospel of 
Love?” Are they “‘the choicest truths of the old dis- 
pensation set to the spirit of the new,” as Henry Ward 
Beecher declared? Are they pearls of wisdom, flash- 
ing and sparkling in their New Testament setting? 
Such questions have been asked by me again and 
again as I have endeavored to make sense out of some 
of the Beatitudes. 

While the others perplex people a little, the 
second Beatitude bewilders them the more. “Blessed 
are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted.” 
Notwithstanding the clever interpretations of this 
statement, it is very difficult to find any meaning in 
itasanaphorism. John Calvin commented upon this 
verse in his ““Harmony of Matthew, Mark and Luke” 
in this manner: 

“The ordinary belief is, that calamities render 
aman unhappy. This arises from the considera- 
tion that they bring along with them mourning and 
grief. Now nothing is supposed to be more inconsist- 
ent with happiness than mourning. But Christ does 
not merely affirm that mourners are not unhappy. 
He shows that their very mourning contributes to a 
happy life, by preparing them to receive eternal joy, 
and by furnishing them with excitements to seek true 
comfort in God alone.” 

While we have moved far beyond the stage where 
the sole task of religion is imagined to be the prepara- 
tion of the soul for heaven hereafter, we have clung to 
Calvin’s interpretation of the second Beatitude, which 
seems to me to be about as sensible as saying that it 
is a splendid thing to be poor because some day one 
may be rich. Does it, upon examination, make 
sense? 

The attempts to explain the Beatitudes as pre- 
cepts are very ingenious. They range all the way from 
the effort to show that they are but a new way of ex- 
pressing ancient truths to the endeavor to put into 
the words of Christ meanings which might, or again, 
might not, have been there. To be sure, there are pas- 
sages in the Psalms and in Proverbs which speak of 
those that sow in tears and reap in joy, of the meek who 
shall be guided in judgment, of the happiness of him 


the Lord. But simply to be told that forerunners of 
Jesus uttered precepts similar to his helps but little 


This is asking no | 


Otherwise!— | 
well, what have we to say if we do nothing, say noth- | 


in the effort to arrive at an understanding of the mean- | 


ing contained therein. I have discussed the subject 
of the Beatitudes with some of my friends, and have 
discovered that they too have been unable to find any 
real satisfaction in the common interpretation of them. 
They have confessed to a bewildered acceptance of 
them, without any clear understanding. 

This may appear to some as sacrilege, yet I have 
no desire to profane anything sacred. Still I have 
come to regard the Beatitudes in a somewhat novel 
manner. It was an observation of Dr. Jowett that 
“‘an ideal necessarily mingles with all conceptions of 
Christ.’”” That is indeed true, making an appraisal 
of the life and teachings of Jesus very difficult. It is 


also true that age-old interpretations of his gospel | 
persist so strongly that they are regarded by the rank | 


and file of people as being sacred themselves, and must | 


not therefore be questioned. 


I dare say that there are | 


many people who read or listen to the reading of the | 
Beatitudes and are more impressed by what they | 


imagine them to be than they are by any meaning 
which they find in them. When put to the test, they 
are, as a rule, unable to give a reasonable explanation 
of them. 

Sometime ago I came to the conclusion that the 
Beatitudes are not precepts but exclamations. Con- 
sidered as such, they are no longer puzzling expres- 
sions to me. 

To reach an understanding of any man’s utter- 
ances it is essential to know something of the man’s 
life, his times and surroundings. To appraise correctly 


the message of Christ, a knowledge of the world in | 
which he lived is necessary. It is also important to see | 


him in his daily activities. We must know all that is 
available about him. When we seek the meaning of 
the Beatitudes we should picture in our minds the 
setting in which they are uttered. 

Here is the teacher from Nazareth, convinced that 
he is the bearer of a mighty: message to mankind. As 
others before him, so he seeks the liberation of his 
people. Bent beneath the yoke of bondage to Rome, 
burdened by the weight of traditions, ceremonies and 


customs, broken by fear and superstition, the people of || 
Palestine are as sheep without a shepherd. Jesus || 
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hears about and sees the fruitless attempts to gain 
freedom by rebellion and the word. The ancient 
teachings of the Prophets become alive to him as he 
realizes that the salvation of his people depends upon a 
moral and spiritual cleansing. Dominated by the 
desire to establish a kingdom of the heart, a kingdom 
of love and righteousness, Jesus moves among the 
people, telling them of and showing them in his own 
life the one sure way to peace. From the first, fol- 
lowers attach themselves to him, eager and anxious 
to learn this new way of life. About all Galilee he 
goes, teaching and preaching and healing. His fame 
precedes him; great multitudes of people from Galilee, 
and from Decapolis, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Judea, and from beyond Jordan, follow him. He sees 
the multitudes. He visions the possibilities for 
Palestine. When all of these people live as he lives 
and accept life as he accepts it, as a divine partnership 
between God and man, his countrymen will be free 
from bondage, free from superstition and free from 
fear. They will live the abundant life! 

And seeing the multitudes anxious to learn of 
and follow him, he turns to his disciples and exclaims, 
saying: 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit. They have been 
waiting patiently. When these people walk in the 
light, the poor in spirit will find themselves in heaven 
on earth! 

“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall find 
in this gospel of mine and which you shall teach them 
when I am gone, something to comfort, strengthen 
and sustain. They will know God as I know Him and 
will realize that death is not the end! 

“Blessed are the meek: for now the time is at 


The Interest of 
George E. 


RIN concluding a sojourn in Arizona, I wish we 
might share with you some of the interest of 
the Southwest. This desert country and 
climate have a peculiar charm.and the glow 
of a desert sunset is unforgettable. 

We were glad to meet the Rev. Fred A. Line and 
the First Congregational people, a fine example of 
constructive liberalism. A church desert picnic was 
quite an adventure. These men can play baseball on 
Sunday with the same zeal with which they are work- 
ing to make a better world. 

Contacts with the U. S. Indian School, with its 
650 students and its splendid faculty, were inspiring. 
The Indian subject is a live one these days, and in 
spots a sensitive one. The reformers far removed 
from the Indian problem are not always helpful. In 
my opinion the best thing is to forget who was most to 
blame, the whites or Indians, and set our faces reso- 
lutely toward the future and give the red man the 
best he can utilize of self-help and self-government. 

The attitude at the school is democratic and one 
of sympathetic understanding. The Indian of the 
Southwest is quiet, and patient, an example of the 
patience of God. We would do well on occasions to 
emulate the silence of the Indian. A regional con- 
ference was recently held at the school. The deport- 


hand when they shall inherit the earth, when rule by 
force shall yield to rule by love! 

“Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for the hour has come when right- 
eousness shall flood the land! 

“Blessed are the merciful: for from you and all of 
my followers they shall obtain mercy! 

“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall be 
able to see God everywhere and in everybody!” 

And so on until his joy reaches its climax as he 
lowers his eyes and looks straight into the eyes of his 
disciples and tells them of the joy which will be their 
rich possession as they embark on the career of dis- 
cipleship. 

Of course I am taking liberties in putting these 
words in the mouth of Jesus, and I do so only to make 
plain my idea of what may have happened when he 
preached the Sermon on the Mount. Interpreted as 
the exclamatory utterances of a man who became en- 
thusiastic as he saw people coming in multitudes to 
learn of him, the Beatitudes require no mental gym- 
nastics in order to be understood. 

That Jesus was a man of enthusiasm is very 
evident. Earnest and fervent feeling are manifest 
throughout the Gospels. Ardent zeal for his cause 
flames out of his words and burns as an eternal beacon 
in his daily life. Jesus was not a cold and austere 
man; he was a man capable of rejoicing. He had his 
times of exultation. I firmly believe that the ex- 
perience on the hillside was one of those times. When 
he beheld the eagerness of the multitudes his heart 
must have leaped with joy. What more natural thing 
could he have done than to have exclaimed to his 
disciples as he commenced that day’s lesson? 


Our Southwest 
Andrus 


ment, spirit, and excellent English used by the visiting 
chiefs and leaders was a matter of newspaper com- 
ment. 

Anyone interested in the Southwest and desiring 
a correct picture of the Indian, his past, present, and 
his hopes for the future, will do well to read Will H. 
Robinson’s “Under Turquoise Skies.”” It is not only 
fascinating reading of a high order, but I have come to 
look upon it as a classic of its kind. 

One quotation. The writer is speaking of the pueb- 
lans: 

“These folks can no longer be called aborigines. 
In a sense they were civilized, for civilization is always 
a comparative thing. They were superstitious, of 
course. All people without scientific knowledge 
necessary to understand the mysterious phenomena 
daily seen in the natural world are superstitious. We 
call Europe of the sixteenth century civilized, and yet 
we remember what the leaders in government wanted 
to do to Galileo when he dared to suggest a few rudi- 
mentary facts concerning astronomy.” 

“Campfires on Desert and Lava,’”’ by Hornaday, 
is good desert reading. ‘‘Argonaut Tales,” by Ed- 
mund Wells, presents a stirring picture of the Apache. 
Paxson, in his ‘““The Last American Frontier,’’ makes 
a good case for the Indian. 
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“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa 
Cather, is read with added zest after traversing this 
general territory. And that brings up a point: A 
beloved Universalist wrote ‘‘Eben Holden,” “D’ri 
and I” and others. In “D’ri and |” the philosopher 
remarks that ‘“God will judge you by the look in 
your horse’s eye.’’ And so Jacinto, the archbishop’s 
Indian guide, had ideas, too. He noted that many 
white people had a hard, selfish, cruel look, while the 
archbishop looked straight out at you with consid- 
erateness—like a man and a saint. 

The Phoenix Library is enterprising, and devotes 
a section to the Southwest bibliography. 

Just a word for the nature lovers. We are in- 
debted to Jaeger’s ‘“‘Denizens of the Desert’ for a 
bit of wisdom that the experienced know and that the 
student will do well to keep in mind: 

“ ‘Gold,’ said an old prospector, when asked by 
an inquisitor where one might locate it, ‘is where you 
find it; that’s where it is.’ 

“And so one must say of the interesting phe- 
nomena and incidents of Nature’s program. Some- 
times one must travel for hours or even days before 
seeing anything unusual. Then again there will come 
days which seem crowded with spectacular and in- 
teresting sights; as though Dame Nature had turned 
generous, and hurried the events of the weeks into a 
single day. But whichever way the tide turns, the 
nature-lover is content, knowing that what does not 
come to him today will come on another. If he 


watches long enough, he will always see something 
worth his while.” 

To illustrate the above: The other day we were 
at Roosevelt Lake, eating lunch on a promontory 
near the dam and meditating on what wild life might 
be about, if any, when there burst on the air the 
song of the canyon wren. Its music is like a sliding 
seale, and oh, so joyous! They hovered about quite 
awhile. 

The mockingbird is plentiful here. Sparrows, 
finches, the Sonora and mourning doves, meadow 
larks, and various blackbirds are common sights. 
Flocks of robins about the citrus groves in late Feb- 
ruary were spoken of as “songless’”’ robins. Ere now 
they are at higher altitudes and in full song. The 
Agricultural Agent was out on the desert reducing un- 
desirable creatures. Jackrabbits, coyotes, road run- 
ners, and some hawks were included. The road runner 
is very entertaining, also too fond of other birds’ eggs 
and quail nestlings. 

Roses are prime now in door yards and continue 
through April. The desert is developing its annual 
picture of blossoms. 

Now our faces turn toward Boulder, Colorado. 
A 250-miles swing brings us to Grand Canyon for 
Easter Sunday. Of the canyon one writer has used 
the captivating phrase: ‘“‘God’s autograph in stone.” 

Santa Fe is also another stopping place. 

I think that man’s common purpose to make a 
better world is the bright note of the age. 


Depression and Recovery in Our Unitarian Churches 
Robert C. Dexter 


Dr. Dexter in the following article comments on 
conditions in Unitarian churches, but a survey of Uni- 
versalist churches, in our opinion, would not show much 
difference in tacts and figures. Universalists are feeling 
that they must bend every effort to bring back support 
for religious education. Here the financial stringency 
has hit us hardest. 

We do not regard the death of weak churches as 
the most serious factor in the situation, sad as it is to 
see them go. To be always bending one’s energies 
toward keeping something going that wants to stop, to 
be devoted exclusively to tinkering machinery, has a 
bad influence. Better release the devoted people who 
by main force keep things going for service elsewhere. 
Dr. Dexter’s interesting survey is one of the articles 
which comes to us through our joint arrangement with 
The Christian Register. 

The Editor. 


¥) HERE has been much discussion as to the 
©) effect of the economic collapse of the last 


maintained that the depression had increased the in- 
terest in religion and the vitality of religious or- 
ganizations to others who, obsessed by money and 
seeing only the material falling off in church support, 
felt that the depression had struck organized religion 
a blow from which it would not recover. 

In our own household of faith both opinions have 
been expressed, but, whatever the opinion expressed, 
we have had little in the way of definite fact. 


Recently the president of the American Unitarian 
Association sent out a letter to all of our ministers in 
an attempt to find out exactly what the situation is. 
From the 3830 letters sent, there have been to date 
something like 166 replies. Some of these replies 
were so vague and indefinite that it was impossible to 
find out what the situation was, but from 145 of our 
churches we have specific, definite information. These 
145 churches represent a very fair cross section of our 
constituency. They include churches from Maine to 
California and from Florida to Oregon; churches over 
three centuries old and others whose history begins 
within the last decade; churches in great centers of 
population and others in small villages; churches 
whose annual budgets are counted in five figures and 
others whose expenditures embrace but a couple of 
thousand dollars each year. What do these letters 
tell us of the effect of the depression on our churches 
and of the immediate prospects for the future? 

First. There is no question that the income of the 
great majority of churches has been reduced. But the 
significant thing is that the income of the churches 
has not been reduced on an average more than twenty 
per cent over the 1929 levels. When you compare 
that falling off in income with that suffered by indus- 
try, finance, and even most of the private individuals 
who make up the church constituency, it shows that 
at least so far as our Unitarian churches are concerned 
they have not suffered as much as we might have 
expected. 
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Second. Naturally, with this falling off in income, 
reductions in budgets have had to be made. These 
reductions have varied from church to church, but 
generally speaking they have been effected by reduc- 
ing the expenditure for music, for the church school, 
for repairs to the church building, by eliminating 
assistants to the minister, and finally, by reducing the 
minister’s salary, or in a very few cases by getting 
along without a minister. The number of churches 
that have accepted this last alternative are few in- 
deed—but four of those who have replied. The re- 
ductions in ministers’ salaries have not, as might have 
been expected, been as great as the reductions in in- 
come. Of the 145 ministers reporting, forty-one re- 
ported that there had been no change in salary, four 
reported that they had an increase despite the depres- 
sion, and thirty-one that they had but ten per cent 
decrease. From ten per cent the percentage of de- 
crease rose in one or two extreme cases to fifty per cent, 
but the fact that practically one-half of those reporting 
fifty per cent showed but a ten per cent cut in salary 
is heartening. The reductions in music were prac- 
tically universal and have been very drastic. Re- 
ductions in the church school have been less drastic, 
and their effect can only be told in the passage of 
years. The same is true so far as repairs to buildings 
are concerned. 

Third. In general the places where the greatest 
reductions in expenditure were made were of two types, 
either in the large city churches which were paying 
relatively, although not actually, large salaries—for 
example, where a man had been getting $10,000 and 
was reduced to $6,000 it would show a forty per cent 
decrease—or in weak churches that have been having 
great difficulty in getting on even in prosperous 
years. Many of these churches have suffered severely, 
and the ministers have had to bear heavy financial 
burdens. The second group of churches particularly 
showed weakness long before the depression, and the 
depression only accentuated already existing difficulties. 

Fourth. Our churches showed a geographical 
difference in the incidence of the depression. There is 
no question from the replies that the Pacific Coast 
churches were the hardest hit. This is true of both 
the large and the smaller churches. On the other 
hand, many of the churches most seriously affected 
were small churches in New England located, say, in 
industrial towns or suburban villages where the 
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Protestant population has been falling off for years. 
The Pacific Coast churches suffered because of their 
comparative youth, and the New England churches, 
many of them, because of conditions over which they 
had no control. 

What of the future? We are thinking now, wheth- 
er rightly or wrongly, in terms of recovery, and it was 
very interesting to note the optimism that pervaded 
the majority of these letters. Almost every one felt 
that the worst was over and that there were indica- 
tions that this year’s income would be larger than last, 
that some of the reductions would be lessened, and in 
many cases that the year 1934-19385 would see a re- 
turn, perhaps not to conditions in 1929, but to those 
which prevailed in 1925 or 1926. 

Finally, what is the judgment that these replies 
show as to the general effect of this financial cataclysm 
on our church life? In the churches drastically hit, 
particularly the smaller churches, the effect has been 
most serious. Several may not recover at all, and 
others will be more or less permanently enfeebled by 
what has happened. This is particularly true in some 
of the churches that depend on endowments for the 
major part of their support. The spirit of both the 
ministers and laymen in this comparatively small num- 
ber of churches is at alow ebb. On the other hand, the 
great majority of the letters were distinctly optimistic. 
Many of the ministers claimed that despite the falling 
off in financial support the attendance at church and 
the interest in the church organizations had markedly 
increased since 1929. Not all those who replied made 
any comment on the general condition of their parish, 
but of those who made comment at all, the opinion 
that the church organization was more firmly knit 
and better ready to go ahead than for some years past 
was noticeable. 

A study of the replies to Dr. Cornish’s letter is 
thus most encouraging. It is true that there are 
dark spots in the picture, but in the main the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that, while there have been reduc- 
tions in material income, even these have not been as 
large as reductions in the community in general, 
and that despite these reductions the morale of our 
churches, generally speaking, has been kept at a high 
point. After all, perhaps we have learned from the 
depression that in a religious organization money, while 
important, is not the most important element in our 
work. 


Democracy and the Aristocrat 
George E. O’Dell 


EY had a happy way in medieval times of 
dealing with cleverness too conscious of it- 
self. “Give the glory to God, brother,” 
they said puncturingly. Still more poign- 
ant, because springing directly from the religious man’s 
own conscience, is the ery attributed to any one of 
half a dozen holy men, at the sight of the pitiable 
drunkard in the ditch: “There but for the grace of 
God go I!” ae 
There but for the grace of God go I. Men (said 
William Stead in an illumined moment) have lumped 
together all the blessings of innate strength and of 


environment and called them “‘the grace of God.” 
We have yet to find an equally succinct phrase in 
which to perpetuate the thought in terms of our own 
day. What any of us are in our clearer intellect, better 
standards, finer culture, we are by grace, by gift, even 
if we have risen to these things through agony and 
bloody sweat, for these also we bore by grace; Cal- 
vinism and science at least in this are at one. And the 
line dividing us from the careless and the weak is but 
thin, and the democratic spirit increasingly writhes 
at it. “Every one of us,” says the quaint white- 
headed philosopher in John Galsworthy’s heart-search- 
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ing ‘‘Fraternity,”’ “has a shadow in those places, in 
those streets;’’ and the company, which has been dis- 
cussing the squabbles of a washerwoman and _ her 
husband, squirms uneasily in its chairs—it knows it 
ean match the human situation, in all but overt bru- 
tality, without leaving the room. Equally to the 
point, and very moving, is the story (itis Mrs. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher’s) of the man who goes in his last 
years to live in a “colored” slum street—where it 
may be that nobody consciously wants him—not 
because he supposes he can do anything there, but 
because that way his conscience will be less troubled; 
he will have denied any final distinction between him- 
self and these disinherited ones, and even it may hap- 
pen that his mere presence lessens the sense of exile in 
some poor Negro soul. 

Whitman has many precious moments of craving 
to escape from superiority. But for its most passion- 
ate expression we have to turn to an Englishman, who 
first soaked himself in the democratic doctrine of 
“‘Leaves of Grass,’’ and then, years later, found pouring 
from his mind an almost involuntary torrent of verse 
Whitmanesque in manner but often colored by more 
tragic hues of his own. In chapters fifteen to seven- 
teen of his ‘“Towards Democracy” occurs a series of 
passages which I have no space to quote in full here, 
but which are worth anyone’s buying, borrowing, or 
begging the book to read (they should be recited in 
every church once a year, the congregation meekly 
kneeling )—passages in which Carpenter sets out the 
mood of shame which should descend on a man when 
first the spirit of democracy takes genuine hold of him. 
Indeed, it is the man himself who descends—into Hell. 
For what are all his miserable vanities worth, his pride 
in doing this or that better than his neighbors? 

“What,” says Carpenter, “if your prayers had 
been granted? What if you had become exceptional 
and had secured for yourself a place with the strong 
and the gifted and the beautiful? What if, when you 
arrived, the eyes of all had been turned upon you; and 
when you had passed by—one by one, sad, thoughtful, 
depressed, the weak more conscious of his or her weak- 
ness, the stupid more conscious of stupidity, the de- 
formed more painfully conscious of his or her deform- 
ity, to their solitary chambers they had gone apart 
and prayed that they had never been born? What if 
you had taken advantage of the weak and defenceless 
and oppressed of the whole earth—and had bartered 
away belief in the Soul standing omnipotent in the 
most despised things? 

“Better,” he continues, “to be effaced, crazy, 
criminal, deformed, degraded. Better, instead of the 
steep, to be the most dull, flat, and commonplace road. 
Better to go clean underfoot of all weak and despised 
persons—so that they shall not even notice that you 
are there! None so rude and uneducated but you 
shall go underfoot of them, none so criminal but you 
shall when the occasion serves go underfoot of them, 
none so outcast but they shall pass along you and not 
even notice that you are there.” 

This may be hyperbole. But who will deny the 
chastening worth of its intent? Before a man is fit 
for aristocracy, let him first have felt, not the glory 
of his own wit and strength, but the pity of others’ 
weakness; let him acknowledge the crudity of self- 
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satisfaction, the pettiness of the desire to shine; let 
him experience the solicitude to lift others, if it may be 
done, with no glory to himself; let him face even the 
passing temptation to hide his own distinctiveness as 
though it were an unclean thing. 

For it may well be an unclean thing, except as it 
is made a means of service—of such service as seeks, 
not indirectly to fasten a subtle dominion on others, 
even the dominion of a greater intellectuality, but di- 
rectly to discover, elicit, encourage whatever there is of 
strength and wit in them. A democratized aristocracy 
will be one which makes every variety of its function- 
ing contribute to this end. The democratized aristo- 
crat’s moments of greatest triumph will be, not those 
in which he has labored better than any other, but 
rather those in which others have been enabled by him 
to labor better, or to be more competent citizens, 
better husbands, wives, children, friends. 

Let a man carry conviction of the sin of pride 
even to the depths where Edward Carpenter would 
cast him down, and it does not follow that on the re- 
bound to moral health and manliness he must throw 
any adventitious advantage away. Let us suppose 
(not to make this discussion too heavy for so fugitive 
an occasion) that a man is a “gentleman born,” that, 
like Mr. Shaw, for instance, ‘‘he has been through the 
ideals of gentility and come out on the other side.” 
Mr. Wells, the born plebeian, may have gone through 
the ideals of servility and come out with a fierce crav- 
ing for knowledge and self-expression such as has made 
him a considerable asset in the cause of liberty and 
social reform. But gentlemanliness, even though it 
may elect to repudiate and deride its origin, has its 
contribution also, and it may be no lesser one. Both 
to Mr. Wells and to Mr. Shaw democracy seems a sad 
failure, because most citizens, alas, appear to have 
been born fools. And in Plato, whom, not being college 
bred in the arts, they did not read in callow youth 
and then lay on the shelf forever, they both, towards 
their middle life, found plausible remedies. Mr. 
Wells, the plebeian, was dazzled by the Platonic 
notion of an aristocracy of selected brains which should 
do the world’s thinking for it—an aristocracy guaran- 
teed by ascetic disciplines and uniformed in a white 
robe with a purple hem; for that is how Mr. Wells 
originally saw the matter, and he has not quite got 
over the intoxicating vision to this day. 

But for Mr. Shaw, to belong to a superior, awe- 
inspiring class offers no pleasing illusions. He cannot 
be dazzled. No civilization will content him but one 
which, to begin with, consists of his social equals; he 
might care for white robes with purple hems, but not 
for a few Shaws; they must be for everybody. No 
democracy for him is worth while in which a few men 
lead and the rest blindly follow; democracy cannot be 
worked at all except as men are capable of taking an 
interested and more or less intelligent part in it. A 
democracy*in which every man was a Bernard Shaw, 
he would certainly admit, might be possessed of its 
own peculiar difficulties, but even an equality of irri- 
tating Shaws would be better than an equality of po- 
litical incompetents. To him also Plato by implication 
tells how the thing is to be done. For if, by encour- 
aging the best people to have many children, a born 
aristocracy of talents might become available, why 
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not elevate a whole people in similar fashion? Mr. 
Shaw would have us all (as George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser 
expressed it) “born over again and born better.” 
Now, this is the contribution of a democratized gentle- 
man. 
So also is the further Shavian recognition that 
since in any existing aristocracy of birth and culture 
even the morons learn the tricks of gentility, and 
know how to behave in a woman’s presence, how to 
speak grammatically, and what cutlery may or may 
not be placed in the mouth—then so, too, can the 
masses. Eliza Doolittle passes for a duchess after an 
efficient training; so could any Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
if caught early enough and trained long enough, learn 
to practice the common genteel conventions of con- 
siderate behavior, and provide a democratically- 
minded gentleman, not as at present with a mere co- 
terie, but with a nation-wide society of his social 
peers. As Carpenter is ashamed to be notoriously 
more clever than other men—at least for the duration 
of his descent into Hell—so Mr. Shaw (who professes 
to be invariably shameless) is uncomfortable about 
being as a mere matter of class cleaner than his fellows 
in either body or social behavior. <A surely divine 
craving, however differently expressed, drives both 
men to seek a possible upward leveling for all. 

It is true that Mr. Shaw does not confuse manners 
with brains; somewhere he declares that when the 
English workingman shall have learned not to say 
“bloody,” and has taken to calling his dinner luncheon 
and his supper dinner, and instead of beer or tea with 
his meals drinks red ink and calls it claret, he will not 
really be any more of a man than he was before. 
But he may be easier to live with. And besides, of 
course, Mr. Shaw has an arriere pensee; he would give 
everybody manicured finger nails and an equal in- 
come (where Mr. Wells’s diverse Socialism would 
provide graduated rewards in order to stimulate the 
plebeian soul, which he so much better understands, 
to effort) in order that all promptings to marriage may 
cease to operate except attraction by innate vitality 
and good character, and biological choice, in women 
especially, be freed to do instinctively its more or less 
perfect work. But it needed a gentleman to see things 
so. We may or may not agree that “human nature” 
requires Shaw’s eugenics for its betterment, or accept 
his utopian uniformity of pay, but can we escape re- 
specting the decency underlying his social equali- 
tarianism, the essential gentility against which all 
schemes for grading men into socially better or worse 
according to their talents have a vulgar and shabby air? 

As Jesus, that greatest of gentlemen, denied 
mere time and service as tests of essential rightness, 
and made the latest penitent, if genuine, the equal 
of the saints, in despite of all Elder Brothers and Just 
Persons, so Mr. Shaw would abolish good manners, 
that most rudimentary and teachable form of ethics, 
as atest, by making them the common possession of all. 

And why not? The democratic spirit, once it has 
gone down into the depths and been duly humbled, 
cannot admit that a fellow man may not be at once a 
greengrocer and a gentleman, or that any honest 
worker with his hands must needs because of his work 
be barred from becoming as thoughtful and polite as, 
let us say, you or me or Mr. Shaw. When the late 


Earl Balfour once upon a time wrote that his own so- 
cial class would be justified in using any sort of means, 
no matter how ruthless, in order to keep its ascend- 
ency, he meant, like the Greek he essentially was, that 
manners, and culture are of such immeasurable im- 
portance that even the everlasting subjection of the 
masses would be a lesser evil than the loss of these 
human advantages. But he meant also that culture 
cannot be for everybody. But, again, why not? The 
roots are there. I often think of that serio-comic 
scene in ‘‘Main Street’”’ where Carol Kennicott seeks 
at an evening party to impart sweetness and light to 
the louts of Gopher Prairie. They are shocked by her 
Chinese trousers! Yet they all have a deeply under- 
lying gentility. They have heard so often the one and 
only story known to the least mentally-favored among 
them; nevertheless, at any cost in boredom, they must 
insist on his making his contribution in turn to the 
festival—he must for the hundredth time tell the tale 
of the Norwegian and the Hen. 

The social entail of crudity may be desperately 
hard to break, but the democratic spirit is bound to 
assume that it can be broken. The lady and gentle- 
man may be right to stand for culture, even to die for 
it in the last ditch if needs be; but if democracy should 
touch them with pity and with faith, they will feel 
the messianic eagerness to communicate their virtue, 
and in so doing they will renew and reinforce it within. 
That was the passionate plea of Walther Rathenau, 
and they killed him for it—Rathenau who had sub- 
limated his racial and cultural pride and that intel- 
lectual arrogance with which men charged him, into a 
missionary urge to help his defeated nation become a 
true democracy, wherein the culture of aristocracy 
should be spread patiently and modestly by those 
who have the heritage to those who have it not; and 
this without pride in superiority, but rather with a 
recognition that leaders and led equally have lessons 
to learn from one another. Nor shall all the Ver- 
sailles treaty makers or the subsequent Hitlers in the 
end prevent it. The German soul, and that of all 
other nations, will be democratized yet. 

We are only at the beginning of the elicitation 
whether of good will or of intelligence. This latter 
we have thought of as being all of one sort, whereas 
it is of countless sorts. The splendid adventure to 
which aristocracy is called is that not so much of 
providing intelligence as of arousing it—in the school, 
the college, the workshop, the home, and, through 
them, the larger community and the nation. Parents, 
teachers, preachers, scientists, captains of industry, 
statesmen: their true leadership consists in the pro- 
gressive creation of a social technique that will build 
brains, educe initiative, and strengthen the moral 
will, whether the leader’s gifts be applauded or not, 
and even if he, when the occasion serves, must go under 
foot of the disadvantaged and so help lift them up, 
although it may happen that they do not notice that 


he is there. 
*k * * 


The railway supervisor of a Western line received the fol- 
lowing note from one of his foremen: 

“T am sending in the accident report on Casey’s foot when 
he struck it with the spike maul. Now, under ‘remarks’ do you 
want mine or do you want Casey’s?”’ —London Opinion. 
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MORE COURAGE AMONG WORKERS FOR 
FRIENDSHIP 


Herbert E. Benton 


This cleventh day of April, 1934, I have been in New York 
City in session with the members of the Executive Committee of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches. : 

Because of the vitality and interest of the meetings, and 
especially because they bring us up to date on important mat- 
ters, I here attempt to share my experience. 

Dr. Atkinson reported that as a result of recent trips to 
Washington, Columbus, Cleveland, ete., he is convinced that the 
people of the country were never so stirred over work for peace 
as they are at present. After a meeting in the West which he 
addressed, the church people proceeded to divide the city into 
five districts, with a church in each designated as the demonstra- 
tion center, at which peace clinics for educational purposes are 
to be held. 

Professor Hull ot Swarthmore College, speaking of the Dis- 
armament Conference, summed up the recent history thus: Two 
years ago the whole world was aroused to the need of disarma-~ 
ment, and the Conference met with high hopes. The first step 
was to change the name and objective from Disarmament to 
Limitation of Armaments. Soon it was discovered that the dele 
gates could not agree even as to what are “aggressive weapons,’’ 
and now if the Conference does meet again on May 23 probably 
it will do nothing more than to find some method to permit Ger- 
many to rearm—a one hundred per cent fiasco. 

Rather a gloomy picture. But Dr. Hull continued: ‘“‘That 
will be the moment for the churches to begin again with fresh 
courage and determination in this great cause, to make new ven- 
tures of faith, to aim at even loftier goals.” And he presented 
this rather startling vision for us to consider. For 117 years the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty between Canada and the United States has 
kept three thousand miles of frontier free or all forts and war- 
ships. Has not the time come to extend this principle and prac- 
tice by disarming our coasts on the Atlantic and the Pacific? As 
Harlan G. Read says in his radio broadcasts, ““What do you 
think?” 

Another point at which the committee came to grips with 
realities was in the appeal that we should support the Nye reso- 
lution which would turn the iimelight of publicity upon the 
munition makers. As Senator Nye himself asserts, “such an in- 
vestigation would air this whole question in a way that would 
not otherwise be possible.”’ 

Many readers will be interested to know that the article on 
the munition trade which appeared in the March issue of Fortune 
is being reprinted by Doubleday and Doran, with illustrations 
at ten cents per copy, and two cents unillustrated. It will 
shortly appear also in The Congressional Record and may be ob- 
tained from Washington. 

The book “Merchants of Death,” by Engelbrecht, from 
which the Fortune article gleaned most of its facts, will soon be on 
sale, and we were told there will be a brief digest of this book for 
twenty-five cents. Probably there is no better authoritative 
source for material on this subject that is now arousing so much 
discussion, and surely the country is entitled to have this in- 
formation. 

Citizens, mothers and fathers, and especially youth, have a 
vital concern in anything connected, even remotely, with war, 
and if we have here a menace to peace, as is alleged, then we 
ought to have the whole picture plainly printed. 

Dr. Atkinson reported that all Ohio is seething with excite- 
ment over the expulsion of the “‘pacifist”’ students from the state 
university at Columbus. The Methodist Church, with which 
most of the young men are connected, is determined that justice 
shall be done, if there are any cases which have not been decided 
fairly. 

Dr. Atkinson further said that a poll of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate reveals an overwhelming majority in 
favor of the World Court, and there is undoubtedly a ‘‘com- 
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fortable’”’ majority in the entire Senate. Even Senator Johnson 
an ardent toe of the Court, who attended the hearing at Wash 
ington, was reported in the press as admitting that the protoco 
would be adopted if the matter comes to avote. 

The hearing itself, at which urgent testimony favoring th: 
Court was given by many organizations, entirely separate fron 
peace groups, such as Chambers of Commerce, state legislatures 
farm and labor groups, etc., was characterized as one of the best 
organized and most convincing ever held in Washington. 

Whether or not the bill calling for entrance by the Unitec 
States into the Court will be reported out of the committee is 
problematical. Some declare that the matter awaits the ex. 
pressed desire of President Roosevelt. If he wants it he car 
have it. It might be well for those interested to write him. 

The chairman of our committee gave this advice: Put in your 
note books that at 5 p. m. May 11, President Roosevelt is tc 
speak over the radio, and he may touch upon this subject. | 

An item on the agenda read as follows: ‘‘Resolution on the 
sermon by Dr. W. Russell Bowie referring to the American te 
gion Lobby and the open letter signed by fifty or more Clerea 
men.” 

A motion endorsing Dr. Bowie’s action was made by “‘Dan’ 
Poling and seconded by Mrs. Egerton Parsons and carried unani 
mously. Dr. Bowie was present and modestly disclaimed any 
especial merit. He said that the resolution which Dr. Poling wa: 
asked to formulate and give to the press should recognize thé 
criticism which has been made that there are other lobbies a’ 
Washington having a similar purpose, and state clearly that n 
implication should be drawn from the resolution that these art 
approved. (A strong editorial in The Philadelphia Record, whilt 
not condemning Dr. Bowie, has asked, why single out this lobb 
when there are others seeking to mulct the public ot many mi 
lions more than the bonus will cost.) 

It should be added that all present agreed that every e 
soldier who has any disability directly attributable to his wa 
time service should receive every consideration and all the co 
pensation he needs. Too much cannot be done for such victims o 
the Great Tragedy. 

May I add that the many who wish to have some connectio) 
with a great, alert and wise organization, which is working fa 
peace, can not do better than to join the Alliance (office 70 Fitti 
Avenue, New York City). he dues are two dollars per year. |} 

The Alliance is seeking “corresponding members” sca 
tered the country over. Some dozen were received at this meet} 
ing. Regular members who desire may become correspondin 
members. The purpose is that they shall serve as ‘outposts 
through whom the Alliance may speak to their communities a | 
who, under guidance of the Alliance, will develop peace sentif 
ment and conduct peace activities. 

It was a pleasure to have Dr. Fred B. Smith in the chai 
after an enforced absence of some three months due to a nervouf 
breakdown. He shows the effect of the strain, but with charall 
teristic humor declared that he felt himself to be at least 87 14] 
per cent fit. 

Finally, let me urge all Universalists to write to their Seni 
tors or to the National Council for the Prevention of War, Was, 
ington, D. C., for a copy of Senator Borah’s speech of March |} 
1984, on “Munition Manufacturers Should be Curbed,” a speed} 
which draws on the Fortune article. | 

* ok * 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES MEETING 

The regular spring meeting of the Board of Trustees of tl}] 
General Convention was held on April 9 and 10 at the Senex! 
Retreat House in Putnam, Conn. This House, with its spacio}) 
and comfortable accommodations, excellent food and beautifl} 
surroundings, proved a delightful place for such a meeting. 
accordance with the tradition of the House, a brief but effectil/ 
devotional service was held at the close of the Monday evenili| 
session. 


Members present were: Mr. Friend, chairman; Drs. Adar 
Ballou, Leining, Macpherson, Sayles, Scott, Mr. Ladd, Treasuil| 
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Bicknell, Secretary Etz, Vice-President ’mmons, and Assistant 
Secretary Richardson. 

The usual reports of the officers and committees were re- 
ceived and routine business acted upon. 

Dr. John W. Rowlett, minister of the Shinn Memorial 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., was elected a vice-president of 
the Convention to fill a vacancy. 

The present members of the Permanent Investigating Com- 
mittee were authorized to select two additional members to take 
the places of the lay members elected at Worcester, but who re- 
fused to serve. 

The Board learned with interest that the application of the 
Convention ior affiliation with the Free Church Fe'lowship had 
been accepted, and also that conferences are under way looking 
toward cooperation of the Departments of Social Welfare and 
Social Relations of the Congregational, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Churches. 

It was voted to recommend to the W. N. M. A. that hereafter 
the Association designate as Women’s Day the special Sunday 
now observed as Mothers’ Day, the feeling being that this would 
give an opportunity to present the work of church women and 
others in the great causes in which women are engaged. 

The reports showed that approximately two hundred have 
already enrolled in the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. Active 
efforts are being made to reach all of our people to increase this 
number to at least a thousand by the end of the year. 

The Secretary reported having received all of the slides and 
lectures bequeathed to the Convention by the late Dr. T. E. 
Potterton. It was voted to make these available, at a small rental 
fee, to ministers, churches and other organizations, the income 
thus derived to be credited to the International Church Extension 
work in which Dr. Potterton was particularly interested. 

Considerable time was spent in a discussion of the situation 
regarding the International Church Extension work. Contribu- 
tions for this have dropped off alarmingly, with much opposition 
appearing in many churches toward continuing it. Changing 
conditions in Japan create new problems. We have an investment 
in buildings and land of nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 
On the other hand, the work is being pushed in Japan and Korea 
in practical and constructive ways. Correspondence has estab- 
lished contacts with liberals in other places. There are large 
fields of interest and opportunity before us as a church. In view 
of these facts and in accordance with the recommendation of the 
International Board to the Worcester Convention, it was voted 
to send Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, as an o‘ticial repre- 
sentative to study and report on the situation in Japan, as an 
ambassador of good-wil! to liberals in the Orient, and as a dele- 
gate to the International Congress of Religious Liberals in Copen- 
hagen, provided the funds for this purpose can be secured from 
private sources. The President was assigned the task of securing 
these funds. 

The President and Secretary were empowered to appoint 
five delegates to the International Congress in Copenhagen from 
among Universalists who attend. 

Several recommendations regarding changes in policy both 
in regard to scholarship loans to theological students and church 
extension appropriations were considered, and referred to the 
proper committees for action. 

The financial problems were discussed at length. It is the 
hope and expectation of the Board that through quotas and 
Loyalty Fellowship memberships the necessary income will be 
secured to carry out the budget adopted at Worcester. Atten- 
tion is called to the following Resolution adopted to be sent to all 
churches: 

Whereas, the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 

General Convention, in attempting to carry out the 

policies adopted by the Worcester Convention, must 

depend in large part on the payment of annual quotas 

by local churches. 

And whereas, in view of general financial condi- 
tions, these quotas have been reduced from 5 per cent 
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to 3 per cent in the expectation that all or the churches 
will pay them in full, 

Therefore be tt resolved, that the Board of Trustees 
hereby expresses its appreciation to all churches which 
have already paid in full on this basis, and appeals to all 
other churches in fellowship to cooperate in like manner 
before September 30, 1934. 


The Secretary recommended that a conference of the of- 
ficial boards of all the denominational organizations be held in 
the near future to discuss the whole situation and to plan, if pos- 
sible, for a coordinated program of work in the hope that greater 
effectiveness could thus be secured. This recommendation was 
approved and the Secretary was authorized to arrange for such a 
conference. 

Resolutions were passed expressing the greetings and the 
sympathy of the Board to Hon. George E. Danforth, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, who was absent because of illness re- 
sulting from a serious automobile accident, and thanking the 
management of the Retreat House for the many thoughtful 
courtesies extended. 


* * * 


VACANT PARISHES 
Edna P. Bruner 


tn accordance with the vote of the Ministerial Association 
in convention at Worcester to the effect that the secretary of the 
Ministers’ Association request the State Superintendents to 
submit every three months a list of vacant parishes, and that 
this list be sent to the ministers of our fellowship who are without 
parishes, the following vacant parishes are hereby listed. The 
Association thanks the State Superintendents and Miss Richard- 
son for this information. 

Illinois. Stockton, Hutsonville, Sharpsburg, Beecher City 
and Waltonville. “These churches are now kept going through 
the kindness of Dr. B. G. Carpenter, with lay services.” 

Kansas. Hutchinson. 

Massachusetts. “The oniy pastorless parish which has 
any thought of engaging a minister is Canton, where the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists hope to unite.” 

Michigan. East Liberty and Farmington. 

New York. Brooklyn, Our Father, Brooklyn, Good Tidings. 

Ohio. Belleville, Blanchester, Caledonia, Conover, Eaton, 
Eldorado, Flint, Miami City, New Madison, Olive Branch, 
Palestine, Westville. “Many of these probably could not sup- 
port a minister.” 


West Virginia. Fork Ridge. 
Wisconsin. Racine. 
hue eek 
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A small child who disliked milk pudding had been made to 
eat it before leaving the table. When she had eventually eaten 
it, she asked if she might get down. ‘‘Yes, when you have said 
grace,’ said her mother. “But I have nothing to be thankful 
for,’”’ answered the child sulkily. “‘Very well, then,” said her 
mother, “stay where you are.’ This was too much for the 
child, however; so putting her two small hands together, she 
said in a loud, clear voice: ““Thank goodness I wasn’t sick. Now 
may I get down?” — Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE ZEBRA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

H. E. Latham sarcastically calls in question the honesty of 
six million Texans, and refuses to listen to the music of our of- 
ficial bird, but, like a naughty boy, throws a stone in an attempt 
to knock out his tail feathers, because a certain corporation has 
allegedly repudiated its bonds. The editor dubs him “this 
lawyer-clergymen.”’ This double-barreled designation reminds 
me of the two bad bond vendors, or rather bad boys, who sold 
their beautiful zebra to a lawyer tor a consideration of $250. 
The lawyer led him home and tethered him to the gate-post. 
Just then came a heavy downpour from the clouds. When the 
rain had ceased, behold! the lawyer had not purchased a zebra, 
not at all, but a painted jackass. Which is who in this case? 

J.D. Barker. 


Sweetwater, Texas. 
* ok 


YES, TURN ON THE LiGHT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If my confidence in Dean Skinner is justified, as you state, 
X. Y. Z. (Oh, this age of initialitis), then why amusing? Why is 
it always the other fellow’s attitudes that are amusing? 

It seems to me it is consistent to ‘‘take others to task’”’ and 
still have a high opinion of them. Although I have named cer- 
tain leaders in Universalism, others could as well be substituted 
as representative. 

Let us dig into the past and propose the name of the War 
President, Woodrow Wilson. His was the opportunity to stand 
four-square for the teachings of Jesus, and personally keep out of 
war, at the cost of his position, for war was inevitable, the de- 
mand insistent. His name might have endured forever as that 
of our first Christian President. As it is, his span of years was 
short, and he stands as only one of a materialistic line of Presi- 
dents, while on the other hand he could have won great gains for 
spiritual Christianity by the power of example. So might our 
denominational leaders. 

No, I do not relish the spectacular, though many times it 
cannot be avoided; did not even enjoy the editor’s reaction in 
placing my name “‘fore and aft’”’ of my last reply. 

In the quotation from Stevenson I see virtue, but not the 
aggressive determination of Jesus, the Christ, to win a world to 
the best that God can give. 

But I am suspicious of your quotation, “‘one of our noblest 
Universalists.”” Do you not know that it is the editor’s policy 
to tell a writer with whom he does not agree what a fine fellow 
he is, and then proceed to ‘‘dismember’’ him? 

“Judge not,” you say? Do you mean to infer that Jesus 
never judged? He did say, “Judge not, for with what judgment 
ye judge ye shall be judged,” which is quite applicable in some 
cases. He also said, “Judge righteous judgment,” for other 
cases, and “There is one that judgeth you, even Abraham.”’ 

There is some difference between righteous judgment and 
unrighteous, which is in line with what Theodore Roosevelt 
said, in effect, that he simply turned on the light but was not re- 
sponsible for what it revealed. 

To sum it all up, we are none of us perfect, and however 
Christlike we may be we could be more so. Surely we are all 
different, some preachers, some teachers and some doers only of 
the word, but that does not prevent us from doing still more, 
reaching farther out, as Albert Schweitzer, for instance. (Kdi- 
torial, Leader, April 14.) 

“Love God with all thy heart, mind and soul, and thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is the Christian yardstick. If the criticised 
are up to that mark my argument is of no account. If not, then 
I shall continue to exercise my privilege and be willing to accept 
the threat of “judge not” hanging over my head. 

But these are serious times and it will not be long before 
something more serious happens. Japan and Russia are going to 


war, and although I accept no newspaper or magazine article as 
proof, I can assure you of the fact, and the rest of the world will 
be embroiled. | 

It is interesting to note that Italy has taken the lead in 
reducing living costs, wages, food, clothing, taxes, rents, tarifis, 
and everything, to more successfully compete with nations that) 
can produce goods cheaper. | 

The United States has been far too slow to see that a like 
move must be made, or else she is too wilful in favor of the big 
fellows that are still making big profits. 

And now that talk of war and social revolution is up before| 
us, it is high time that the religion of Jesus was more perfecily| 
demonstrated by more believers. 

You, ——- ——., are included on that list. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. | 

West Medford, Mass. 


We do not feel at all sure that we know what all this is about, 
but we do feel sure that it was the duty of Woodrow Wilson 
to take the lower place in history that our friend assigns to him, 
rather than the glory that he says he might have—if the rowed 
place had to come as the result of fidelity to conviction. 

We are convinced that our friend ought to show the same 
fidelity to conviction, even i: it means using his influence to pro-+ 
mote war by preaching it. It is a horrible use of influence, and 
unintended, but our correspondent feels it his duty. | 

Why should we not dismember anything we regard as false? 
We ought to do it humbly, knowing we are often mistaken, and 
we ought to speak the truth in love, but we ought to doit. The} 
fact is, we are altogether too cowardly to speak out as we should 
The Editor. | 


* * 

FLORIDIAN CONTRASTS AND LIBERALISM 

To the Editur of the Leader: / 
“For what good will it do a man,” says Jesus, “if he gains 

the whole world but parts with his life?” Recently I took: 
with a friend, an overnight trip to beautiful Miami, overflowed 
with the rich wave of tourists trom the North. As we passeq 
some of the magnificent palaces (one Colonel Capone’s, the owned 
of which was unavoidably absent) T wondered at our civilizatio 
As we went up the ‘‘East Coast,’’ Palm Beach, ete., it seemed t¢ 
me we were transported to Versailles and the court of the Gran¢ 
Monarque, lords and ladies ever gay and the poor lacking bread 
Later, we passed through level iand, and cattle and cowbo | 
country. Back on the dirt roads where the tourists neve} 
meander, there are many underfed children, suffering wit 
malaria and sometimes hookworm, so the federal medical office 
told us. These children, whose school term is short, have no} 
enough strength to study when they are in their schoolhouséd. 
and if you take a drop of their blood, it seems, says this docto , 
more like milk. But in the gambling palaces, where the economilf 
favored people of America spend their time, or at the horse an¢ 
dog races which are lawful, there is good cheer, alcoholic laughter 
waste and sportsmanship. I am not allowed in these financia 
clubs, but my friend has gone in that high society and know} 
what he is talking about. What a contrast in living! 
Yesterday | was invited and urged to attend our local minis 
terial association, where a very orthodox man of God, a Rotarian 


the New Deal, because it interfered with the relationship betwee} 
men and tried to force man to treat his brother rightly; there wa} 
no hope for our nation but to follow the eternal law of God volur} 
tarily, “‘and the man whose shed blood on Calvary saved us 
This false antithesis was highly praised by the most devout. | 
Then a socially-minded Congregational brother, who: 
church, like my own, is a mission (his having received missid 
funds from the North for twenty-five years), told us preache | 
well dressed and fed, that the national government was going {| 
give $2.50 per week for families to subsist on, and he introduce 
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a resolution, as our city, county and state were not helping as 
other states were helping, to ask the national government to 
give more. (Twenty-six per cent of all families in Florida now 
depend upon federal aid.) But even Florida ministers could not 
exactly pass this, and the motion was modified to ask the city, 
county and state as well as the national government, to aid these 
“miserables.”’ 

What have the churchmen to say, in their beautiful ritual- 
istic services and their charming architectural piles ot cold 
masonry, called churches, to the powerful hierarchy of wealth 
assembled on the American Riviera? Is any insane enough to 
believe that ‘‘the preaching of the gospel’ will cause these men 
and women in the seats ot the world’s financial mighty to “‘sell 
what they have and give to the poor?”” The modern rich young 
rulers will do much as the ancient one, except in the matter of 
sorrow. Is the dope of Pollyanna liberalism sufficient to keep 
back a reorganization of society, until we plunge into a rabid 
revolution? 

One reason for the church having little to say persuasively 
in this American crisis can be found in ourselves, for instance, our 
own liberal fellowships. In the 1983-1934 Unitarian Year 
Book, page 131, there are reported publicly two groups of eight. 
One group reports a salary ot $1,000 to $1,499 without parsonage, 
another group reports $8,000 or more. Are the second group of 
eight, receiving for preaching the gospel of the lowly Nazarene 
eight thousand or more a year, agitating that all their clerical 
brethren should receive a living wage, and that those who re- 
ceive more should willingly divide with their more humble col- 
leagues? No! For the same reason that the multi-millionaire 
on the American Riviera can live the unreal life ot luxury that 
would make the Caesars’ sumptuousness look like thirty cents, 
in the state producing moronic undernourished children. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 

PROFESSOR MACLEAN’S BOOK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

At the New York State Convention in 1931, the State Sun- 
day Schoo! Association requested Professor MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University to write a book which would help all 
teachers and church school workers in the state. That book is 
now available. It has been my good fortune to read it. I urge 
upon all church school workers this book for their workers’ li- 
brary. ‘‘The New Era in Religious Education” can be purchased 
from the Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for $2.00. It is worth the money, and every school 
should have a copy of this book available for its staff. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr. 

Herkimer, N.Y. 


x ox 


MR. UNRUH REPLIES TO A. F. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Because A. F. in the April 7 Leader so profoundly misrep- 
resents my attitude as clearly expressed in my letter to which he 
reters, | am prompted to offer this explanation; and for another 
reason—patronizers of this department of the Leader so frequently 
manifest a very uncharitable attitude and base their charges upon 
flagrant misreadings and careless analysis of the letters upon 
which they comment. 

My letter in question was an honest and sincere inquiry ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Leader, personally, as a friend whose 
opinion I was seeking. My reference to science and the scientific 
method, it should be noted, is a very general statement of the 
attitude and assumption of some scientists to which I sought his 
reaction. I neither denied the existence of God and the possibil- 
ity ot immortality nor proclaimed the facts of science to be ab- 
solute, and affirmed my faith in the scientific method. Iam quite 
sure that I was not as dogmatic on scientific proof as A. F. is on 
what he thinks science cannot prove. 

The point of my inquiry was to determine whether or not 
we can trust the scientific method in matters of religion, as it is 


the trusted servant of those inquiring for certainty in other de- 
partments of human life. Open-minded inquiry into the living 
issues of human life is the only way I know to find anything to 
which one may pin one’s faith. A charitable spirited exchange of 
opinion enriches the thought and life of men and women seeking 
certainty. 

I am grateful for a number of letters of Universalist laymen 
who have commended me for my pointed inquiry and attempt to 
gain a consistent view of some issues which are habitually arising 
at periodical intervals. 

lp, Neo (OGIO 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
* * 
OUR DOUBTING THOMASES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I know you are a man of strong feelings and convictions, 
and maybe you have some prejudices, but I am constantly be- 
coming your debtor as I struggle with my own feelings and 
prejudices, because of the splendid tolerance you exercise in 
handling “Reactions of Our Readers.” 

I fear that if I were editor I might raise the question why so 
many ‘“‘Doubting Thomases” in our fellowship cling to the pul- 
pit when they express doubt as to the validity of a faith in soul 
survival. 

I know that there is much to be done and much to be said 
in the church at other seasons of the year apart from Easter, but 
when Easter comes I want to have something to say that will 
justify the audience that is likely ¢o fill the church. 

The crowded churches on Haster all over the country rep- 
resent something more than an “Easter parade’’--even among 
the most “fashionable churches.” What is it that wells up in 
the heart of the multitude? What answer, what consolation, 
what inspiration, can any “doubting Thomas” give these soul- 
hungry ones? 

I remember Dr. —— telling me how an “‘agnostic’ who used 
to live in his town called him all the way to Nebraska on the oc- 
casion of the death of a much loved daughter, and the “‘parson’”’ 
said it was pathetic to hear that man ery, “Dr. , don’t tell 
me any doubts—tell me of your faith!’ 1 sometimes wonder 
how closely have some of our men come to grips with death and 
sorrowing in the hour of death. 

For me it is not a question of argument. I have had such 
experience by bedsides where souls were passing, and after, that 
I gratefully thank God I have no doubts. 

And it is good to read between the lines of what you write 
and see blazoned there your deep unconquerable convictions. 

I’m glad no “doubting Thomas” edits the Leader. 


XG. 


* ok 
HIT A BULL’S-EYE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Yes, you were right—the letter from “H’’ hit a bull’s-eye. 
Here is a check to help ‘‘carry him.’”? Anyone who labors under 
such difficulties needs some cheer. 

Marblehead. 
SCHWEITZER AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

An interesting writer, in your issue of February 24, enlarges 
upon the work that Albert Schweitzer has accomplished among 
the savages in Africa. Nobody will seek to belittle it. On the 
contrary, it is an irrefutable testimony to the fact that the spirit 
of the Master is still at work in our world. 

But I, for one, cannot get reconciled to the thought that 
Dr. Schweitzer has buried himself in the African jungle. It was 
an act of heroism on his part, to be sure. But if it is true that 
he was looking for a field where he could “serve a greater number 
in a more effective way,” it is difficult to see where he could have 
found a field more in need of his services than in the very bosom 
of the civilization we are trying so hard to save from war and cor- 
ruption. Our age is crying out for a leader that can speak with 
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apostolic power and authority, and Albert Schweitzer is the man, 
if such a man lives in this world. I am not saying that his ser- 
vices are not needed in the African jungles. Unquestionably 
they are, but who will dispute the statement that they are in- 
finitely more needed in Europe and America? His own country 
is in a state ot religious anarchy. The Prince of Peace has be- 
come amyth. Verily, our battered civilization needs a physician 
like Dr. Schweitzer. 
Oluf Tandberg. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A recent sermon, ‘Getting Along with One Another,” sug- 
gests a few thoughts and questions that may be of interest, 
though I find it difficult to express how profoundly I agree, 
and yet how profoundly I disagree with the Christian outlook 
on life, and its emphasis on love and reconciliation. ‘‘Live in 
harmony with others!’’—yes, I desire as much as anyone the 
coming of a harmonious social order, but does not the Christian 
teaching of love and reconciliation tend to create a partial atti- 
tude toward life, an attitude that regards conflict as an evil which 
it essentially is not? Because we have too much conflict—or 
more than we like and of a most undesirable sort—are we not 
inclined to consider it an evil, and swing to the opposite extreme 
of desiring a state of affairs completely free from conflict, a con- 
dition that can be realized only in death itself? So far as we can 
understand life, and from whatever angle we may choose to view 
it—biologically, chemically, or otherwise —is it not essentially 
a conflict, a tension, a balance of opposing forces? This concep- 
tion was first impressed on my mind by Havelock Ellis’ book, 
“The Philosophy of Conflict.’”’ Years later when I came to study 
Marxism, I discovered Hegel’s theory of evolution—the “‘dialec- 
tic’ as it is called—according to which evolution, change, or 
progress grows out of the conflict of opposites. The opposites 
(thesis and antithesis) disappear in the course of conflict, and 
merge into something new (synthesis). Can we not ubserve this 
process everywhere in nature, animate and inanimate—in 
biology and in mechanics—among the atoms and among the 
stars? And not only in nature but in human society. Is not 
history full of it? Marriage as I see it is not only love but ten- 
sion—a creative conflict. Here are the sexes-—opposites. My wife 
and I have always differed in our views of religion, and I cannot 
say how much of our courtship was consumed by intellectual con- 
flict, which, at the same time, constituted our original attraction 
for each other. We are also opposites temperamentally. It is 
this unity in diversity, and diversity in unity, that makes life 
interesting. 

The sermon outlined a technique ior dealing with conflict. 
Just as a scientist deals with disease, first isolating the germ that 
is causing the trouble, so when social conflict arises, we should 
put aside anger, personalities, suspicions of insincerity, and, 
calmly focusing our attention on the issue at stake, analyze the 
situation and its causes. This procedure has the best chance to 
succeed in the field of individual and personal relationships, racial 
strife, etc., but even here it is not entirely without its limitations. 
We must admit that some conflicts are irreconcilable. A married 
couple may be so unsuited to each other that the only way out 
is divorce. But when we come to the great social questions, 
class strife, international rivalry—conflicts where large masses 
of people are involved—we enter the most difficult field of all, 
and since the preacher did not dwell on this phase of the subject, 
I conclude that he is alive to the difficulty. And it is not merely 
that we are up against crowd psychology, dominated by instinct 
rather than intelligence, emotion rather than reason, but we are 
face to face with the fact that classes are always actuated by self- 
interest. Individuals and groups may rise above their class in- 
terests, and defend the interests of another class, but classes as a 
whole—never!—-except through ignorance or deception as hap- 
pens generally with subject classes. Ruling classes especially 
are very sensitive to any infringement of their own interests, and 
have never yet voluntarily or peacefully renounced their priv- 


ileges in favor of another class. On this rock Christian recon- 
ciliation is shattered to bits. Christian reconciliation applied to 
the class struggle-—class collaboration—prolongs the agony but 
does not solve the problem. ‘To tell Labor to ‘“‘live in harmony” 
with Capital would be the same as saying with St. Paul, “Slaves, 
obey your masters!” So long as Labor and Capital “live in 
harmony” Labor remains the underdog, and the conflict is not 
settled. It is merely held in abeyance. Here we have a conflict 
that will last as long as the existing economic system lasts—a 
conflict that is irreconcilable. Until the class struggle is fought 
out to a finish, can there be any lasting solution? Until Labor is 
victorious, and Capital vanquished, what hope for the new so- 
ciety? 

Christian idealism cannot mold the world. On the contrary, 
worldly conditions have molded Christianity. Originally Chris- 
tianity voiced the hopes and aspirations of the ancient proletariat; 
its medieval form, Catholicism, was an expression of feudal 
society; and when the capitalists took up the struggle to over- 
throw feudalism, Protestantism arose as the religious expression 
of capitalism, and a counter-religion to Catholicism. Today 
fundamentalism and modernism are both symptoms of defeat. 
The theological position of the modernist is an example of Chris- 
tian reconciliation applied to the conflict between science and 
supernaturalism, and the result is a nebulous compromise that 
settles nothing, but does satisfy some progressive minds that are 
yet emotionally disinclined or intellectually inadequate to think 
the probiem through to the end. 

The coming of socialism will not only signalize the triumph 
of science over supernaturalism, but sweeping away the adverse 
material and economic conditions against which Christian ideal- 
ism has hitherto battered its head in vain, will make it possible 
to realize the brotherhood of man, and to practice universally 
those simple moral truths that have been preached for ages and 
are a common element of al! great religions. 

Harley Gibson. 

Farmington, Mich. 

* * 


ARE UNIVERSALISTS WAY BEHIND THE TIMES? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I count myself a good Universalist, although the nearest 
Universalist church is forty miles away from where I live, so I 
find it necessary for the most part to sit in other congregations. 

To a wanderer, comparisons are unavoidable. And in too 


’ many cases it has seemed to me that I hear broader views, more 


liberal expressions, and better informed sermons from the so- 
called orthodox pulpits. Indeed, in the majority of those which 
I have visited I hear good Universalist sermons. Then I go toa 
“Free Church’: meeting and hear a lot of things about orthodox 
philosophy that I just know are not so. 

Therefore I suggest tor the good of our denomination itself 
and the eventual good of the Christian Church, that each of 
our ministers should sit in a different congregation of a different 
denomination at least one Sunday in ten throughout the year. 

This is, perhaps, an expensive suggestion, because I do not 
mean merely an exchange of pu!pits—which would not do at 
all—but a visit which would include the change from pulpit to 
pew. 

There is a cooperative spirit of this sort in some communities, 
but can we not go much farther? 

Ernest Leffert Robinson. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

ke * 
THE MAD RACE FOR NAVIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let me say a word for your fine outspoken editorial in the 
issue of March 17, entitled ‘‘The Mad Race for Navies.” In an 
hour when our people as a whole are so tragically apathetic as 
to this insanity, it is refreshing to have a religious paper speak 
out with the conciseness and courage your editorial displays. 


Robert Whitaker. 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
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This Universe 


The Architecture of the Universe. 
By W. F. G. Swann. (Macmillan. 
$3.75.) 

The Universe and Life. By H. S. Jen- 


nings. (Yale University Press. $1.50.) 


Recently a high school senior, writing 
an intimate essay on “What Is Religion?” 
‘said naively but very sincerely, ‘“What 
really puzzles me is this universe.’’ Blessed 
be the wonder, even if it be painful, which 
sends any of us out on a quest for clearer 
understanding. Rich in thought are those 
ages in which men and women do not hesi- 
tate to turn from the details of their press- 
ing environment to inquire into the mean- 
ing of details and the nature of that which 
alone gives them their meaning! Thrice 
blessed are those who, atter disciplined 
search and fruitful inquiry, come back to 
us and, in intelligible words, tell us what 
they have seen, share with us their specu- 
lations, admit that vast mysteries still 
baffle them, and show us how worth while 
are the efforts of good minds even when 
these efforts “‘bake no bread!”’ 

Dr. Swann is an eminent physicist. 
Dr. Jennings an equally eminent biolo- 
gist. They bring unusual gifts, both of 
research and of exposition, to their dis- 
cussion. They write for the thoughtful 
and educated reader, but they considerately 
remember that they have been spying out 
lands we have not entered and they are as 
simple as the subject permits. Dr. Swann 
is especially clever in the choice of words, 
playful and human (a rare gift among the 
Olympians!), and it is an experience in re- 
education to read his book. 

The range of Dr. Swann’s discussion can 
be suggested by saying that he reveals, 
first, the great gulf between medieval and 
modern thought about nature; then tells 
us what theories men have been formulat- 
ing and testing as to the nature of matter; 
raises the question what can be said about 
the fate of the universe (leaving us the 
consolation that he himself refuses to 
commit himself either for “‘expansion”’ 
with Millikan, or for “annihilation” with 
Jeans); takes us through the rarefied at- 
mosphere congenial to mathematicians; 
examines the concept of space and time 
with a freshness that is surprising; ven- 
tures into the realm of vital processes, 
preserve of biologists; and finally discusses 
science and theology. This is truly an 
Odyssey of the modern mind, and an ad- 
venturous one. 

The new atmosphere in which scientists 
work today, one repellent to materialistic 
dogmatism, is illustrated in Dr. Swann’s 
chapter on vital processes where, as a 
physicist, he gives full recognition to the 
novelty which is introduced into our 
physical world by the action of living and 
choosing creatures who initiate action. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Not long ago nature was pictured to us as 
a closed system of objects and events so 
related in cause and effect that (so we were 
made to feel) it is unintelligent to say ‘I 
did this” unless one adds the proviso that 
in the nature of the case if all antecedent 
conditions were known, “I could not do 
otherwise.”” Now Dr. Swann says, “these 
discontinuities which symbolize the ini- 
tiation of the various actions . . . . con- 
stitute the essential distinctions between 
living and non-living matter; and the vital 
teature of these discontinuities is that they 
are not related to the state of the system 
or to outside influences in such a manner 
as to make the occurrence of any one of 
them a certainty under any specified con- 
ditions.” 

Here Dr. Swann meets Dr. Jennings, 
who, in his 1983 Terry Lectures at Yale, 
makes it clear that science has no right to 
exclude from investigation any data of ex- 
perience, and must therefore take account 
of those mental facts which the inner 
view of nature reveals. If we look at 
what the biologist studies we find this 
universe to be a system in which life, emo- 
tion, and thought appear. There is de- 
velopment, there are new adventures. 
“The universe is not given complete once 
for all.” Life is emergent and it can never 
be predicted what forms it will take. The 
theory of the mechanist is not experimen- 
tally justified, for life is itself experiment, 
refusing to be held up by obstacles or dis- 
couraged by errors, and the supreme ex- 
pression of life is seen in the determination 
of the living and thinking creature to 
achieve life fully. 

Dr. Swann’s chapter on “Science and 
Theology” deals at greater length than is 
necessary with the cruder aspects of the 
supposed ‘‘conflict’’ between reason and 
faith. ‘“Fundamentalists’” will not be 
reading his book; those who do read it are 
not likely to be troubled by the questions 
he raises. But there is a fine humility in 
the approach which, as a scientist, Dr. 
Swann makes to the problem. He holds 
that the orthodox believer in a Deity and 
the open-minded agnostic would find, if 
they consented to the careful removal of 
the irrelevant appendages to what they 
think are their beliefs, that what remains 
is really the same for both. The various 
symbols of faith he regards as “‘means of 
erystallizing in the followers of those faiths 
the definiteness of their actions under as- 
signed sets of circumstances.’ In other 
words, he is a praymatist; he has no quarrel 
with the fundamentalist’s “picture” if it 
serves a useful purpose. The scientist 
himself works with pictures and models 
which he knows are mere approximations 
to what they symbolize. 

For science the abstract and rigidly 
logical methods offer a more perfect tool 
for what we wish to do in analyzing 


and correlating data than would our 
simple intuitions. But “In other fields 

. which are concerned more particu- 
larly with our own emotional nature,” 
intuition may be “a more powerful guide 
to us than what the science of the physi- 
cal world can tell us.” 

Dr. Swann aptly says, at the close of 
one somewhat abstract passage, “‘in case 
the layman does not know what I am talk- 
ing about, it may suffice to say that I am 
pointing out that mathematical physics 
presents no fundamental obstacle to his 
going to heaven.” This may be wittily 
said and it applies to the book as a whoie, 
but the really important thing is that the 
scientist has his own exalted conception 
of heaven. ““There is one great work of 
art,’ he imagines some great potentate of 
wisdom saying, “it is the universe. Ye 
men of letters find the imprints of its 
majesty in your sense of the beauty of 
words. Ye men of song find it in the 
harmony of sweet sounds. Ye painters 
feel it in the design oi beauteous forms. 
. ... Ye lovers are conscious of its beau- 
ties in forms ye can but ill define. Ye 
men of science find it in the rich harmonies 
of nature’s mathematical design. And so, 
dear mortals, if ye should pray for any- 
thing, pray that ye may find senses to 
which all nature’s beauties bring response, 
for then shall ye be as angels, and heaven 
shall be your habitation.” 

On page 2, line 5, the word “‘not” should 
surely be inserted; on page 26 would not 
“propel” or “project”? have been better 
than “‘propagate?” 

H,E.B.S. 
OHIO MINISTERS’ RETREAT 

The Ohio Ministers held their annual 
Retreat April 2 to 5 at Camp Manatoc 
near Akron. The main diversion of the 
ministers seemed to be to lose their way 
and to dig their cars out of the mud. One 
of the outstanding features was the series 
of devotional talks prepared by and given 
by Rev. G. A. Gay of Pennsyivania. 
These were given as we were seated around 
the fireplace just before each meal. The 
talks and discussions were all of a practical 
nature—Church Publicity, led by Rev. 
Carl Olson; Modern Functions of the 
Pulpit, by Rev. Walton Cole; the Consul- 
tation Hour, by Rev. Dilworth Lupton. 
Monday evening we paused for silent 
prayer in memory of our former prior, Rev. 
W. HE. Leavitt. Rev. G. C. Baner spoke a 
few words of prayer in closing. Rev. E. M. 
Minor was elected prior for the year. In 
addition to the above mentioned ministers 
those present were, Ed Day, Ralph Boyd, 
Harriet Druley, Tracy Pullman, Stanley 
Stall. Ainslie Minor and J. P. M2ad were 
with us part of one day, and Mrs. Walton 
Cole spent a day with us. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Into shacks such as these in the 
coal fields the gifts of our church 
schools taken on April 29 will go. 
They will help relieve distress and 
suffering among the children of the 
miners. Send your offering promptly 
to the G.S.S. A. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


A number of schools have asked for sug- 
gestions as to matters which may be dis- 
cussed at their monthly workers’ meeting, 
other than the recommended outlines and 
books. One very excellent choice, as some 
have already discovered, is the editorial 
which appears in each quarterly issue of 
the Universalist Sunday School Helper, 
and prepared by Miss Andrews. The 
recent one, ‘‘Are You Making the Most of 
Your Church School Hour?”’ will keep any 
group of workers in constructive discussion 
forsome time. Don’t fail to read the Help- 
er thoroughly, whether it is being used in 
one of your church school classes or not. 

MIDDLEPORT PLANS AHEAD 


A recent series of conferences with the 
teachers and officers of the Middleport, 
New York, school, lasting over a period of 
several days, revealed the fact that ad- 
justments in grading, textbook materials, 
and interpretation on the part of the 
teachers were necessary for the coming 
year’s work. 

At the request of the minister, Rev. 
Donald K. Evans, who is ever willing to 
put a vast amount of time into the educa- 
tional program of his church, a detailed 
effort is being made to meet the needs of 
the pupils of the school through enlarging 
the knowledge and understanding of the 
teachers as to their particular task. In 
some classes it seemed wise to change the 
lesson material to the end that all used in 
the school may be from the experience- 
centered viewpoint, rather than from the 
informational. 

Textbooks are only guides, we al! know, 
but most teachers find it advisable to fol- 
low some guide. Because many admit that 
they do not know how to use the guide to 
the best advantage, this group plans to 
meet regularly during the next two months, 
to acquaint themselves with this material. 
This survey will be prefaced by detailed 
study of what the aims of a liberal church 
school ought to be, and the findings re- 
vealed through the evaluation of the texts 


will thus be doubly worth while. After the 
general study, departmental teachers will 
gather in smaller groups to determine the 
specific purposes of their work. Finally the 
individual teachers will consider their own 
class material in the light of the needs of 
their pupils, determining where adapta- 
tion and reinterpretation is necessary, and 
how the material may best be handled. 

In addition to all this, the minister plans 
to base his Sunday morning sermons during 
this period on the implications of the 
liberal teaching, in a definite attempt to 
help the teachers better to interpret that 
message through their teaching work. 
This approach offers a splendid suggestion 
to other schools as one way in which minis- 
ter and people may try to carry the Uni- 
versalist and liberal message to their pu- 
pils. 

IGA s 
x x 
EDUCATING PARENTS 


The following letter was recently sent 
into the homes of the pupils attending St. 
John’s Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill: 
Dear Friends: 

A great specialist in mental diseases has 
said: “Insanity is the logical conclusion of 
egotism.” 

The primary business of all education is 
to make students socially minded. The 
first business of religious education is to 
give spiritual significance to social minded- 
ness. This our public schools cannot do 
because they are public schools and dare 
not offend the theologically minded tax- 
payer. Only the church school of religion 
is free to definitely give direction to what 
is spiritually significant in the child. 

Religious education is much more than 
a system of memorizing certain creeds and 
beliefs. Religious education as we under- 
stand it im the Universalist Church is an 
effort to cultivate and develop in the child 
a faith in himself as a child of the Universal 
Father, and to make him conscious of his 
responsibility as a member of the Universal 
Brotherhood. 

This ideal can be accomplished only by 


instilling in the child a willingness to sacri- 
fice something of himself for the good of 
others. If he does not learn to be a doer, 
and not a hearer only, while he is young, 
the chances are he will grow up to be the 
kind of man who contributed to the disas- 
ters now afflicting the world 

We have had enough of lip-service Chris- 
tianity to prove to the dumbest that it 
differs from paganism only in name. 

Therefore; will you not encourage your 
boy or girl to do his or her part in giving 
that others may be helped? You will find 
it easier to persuade the children by ex- 
ample than by precept. Your presence in 
church as often as it is possible for you to 
attend will convince where arguments alone 
will fail. 

Every child understands what Emerson 
meant when he said: ‘‘What you are speaks 
so loudly I cannot hear what you say.” 

May we see you in church next Sun- 
day? 

Cordially yours, 
W. H. Macpherson. 


* * 


NO G. S. S. A. CONVENTION 
SUMMER 


Since it organized in 1913 the General 
Sunday School Association has held an an- 
nual convention. In the odd years this 
has met at the time and place of the 
General Convention. Even years it has 
joined with the Y. P. C. U. during the 
summer and sessions have been held fol- 
lowing those of the young people. 

For a number of years the Executive 
Board has considered the advisability of 
omitting the “even year convention.’’ An- 
nouncement of the proposed change was 
made in advance of the Worcester conven- 
tion last fall and there it was unanimously 
voted to meet every two years in the future 
instead of annually. Accordingly there 
will be no G. §. S. A. convention this 
summer. Our next meeting wil! be in Oc- 
tober, 1935, in Washington. Already we 
are looking forward to this event and be- 
ginning to plan for it. 


THIS 


* ox 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Guide-Post, published by the First 
Universalist Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
announces under ‘‘dreams and plans for the 
future” the appointment of a Committee 
of Religious Education. We hope this 
may soon become a reality, not only in this 
but in many of our churches. If you wish 
information regarding the purpose and 
function of such a committee we have a 
leaflet which will help you. It is published 
by the Congregational Educational Society 
and is called “The Religious Education 
Committee in the Loeal Church.” For 
5 cents we will send you a copy. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoer] 


TWO DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
PART I 


(Because people often ask, “How does 
one conduct a discussion meeting so as to 
get the real responses of the young people?”’ 
we have asked Mr. Lumsden, who has 
been very successful with his small group 
in Hoopeston, to write about two meetings 
which illustrate some of the things which 
may come out of a simple and informal 
young people’s meeting. A report of the 
second meeting will be found in this col- 
umn next week. We should welcome at 
any time reports of constructive meetings 
held by young people’s societies telling of 
the conclusions reached by our young 
people. D738.) 


The group had gathered for its weekly 
discussion meeting. It is like few other 
groups. Singing is not attempted, for 
there is no one who ean play the piano, or 
lead pianoless singing. Ranging in ages 
from seventh grade to juniors in high 
school, there are few of any given age level. 
On the night under consideration three girls 
and one boy attended. 

One of the group had prepared a discus- 
sion topic. The question was, ‘What, 
where, why is God?”’ (We hear the reader 
say, ““What a topic to be given considera- 
tion in thirty minutes to an hour!’”’) The 
question was asked, to be answered by 
each one present, “‘What do you think God 
is?”’ The answers were very interesting. 
It finally came the minister’s time to an- 
swer, but he begged to be left until the 
last. 

Many were the remarks that these 
young people made. “God is not a great 
big man with whiskers,’”’ cone responded. 
Others raised questions about the Trinity, 
another about what had been said regard- 
ing Jesus at a summer institute. Truly 
the minister shuddered, as he recalled 
several months in college spent on the 
subject of the ‘“‘God-head”’ with the usual 
question asked at the close, “Well, Dean, 
what is the Trinity?” 

At last it came the minister’s turn. 
“God is the expression of the highest and 
best that you know at the present time.” 
But like most definitions it both said what 
the speaker wanted to say and at the same 
time told the listeners nothing at all. 

“What do you mean?” asked the one 
who had attended the summer institute 
and had learned to ask questions. 

A long statement followed with exten- 
sive reference to drawings and the black- 
board, questions drawing some of the 
facts from the group, others added by the 
minister when necessary to lead and facili- 
tate the discussion. 

The first statement in the Bible shows 
us a God who walked in the cool of the 
evening, the highest concept of the writer 
of that story. The next writer expressed 


God as no longer walking in the garden but 
as talking to man—a little more advanced 
a notion. Then, after a while, man saw 
God only in dreams and visions. Still a 
higher idea had developed. Another concept 
of God is expressed in the writing of some 
of the prophets. God comes to be a God of 
mercy (at this point the discussion drifted 
into some remarks about “‘Green Pastures,” 
then returned to the topic more directly), 
and the discussion went on to see that in 
the Psalms a still higher concept was 


found. The highest and best that man 
knew had risen considerably since the 
great man walked in the garden. 

With the advent of Jesus the concept of 
God was elevated still higher. Questions 
were raised as to the element of mother- 
hood in the God concept, and as to how 
the Free Church might elevate still higher 
the idea of God. 

Thus without time to answer all the 
questions, but with the young people 
really thinking, the meeting broke up be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour, leaving 
the subject to be considered again at some 
other meeting. 

Harold A. Lumsden. 


Pioneer Night School 


Hannah Jewett Powell 


All but one of the sixteen sessions of 
the Pioneer Night School in February and 
March were held in Friendly House, for 
the third consecutive season. Folding 
chairs, folding tables, taking up of rugs 
and putting away bric-a-brac, made this 
possible, as well as the almost perfect 
technique of members of P. N.S. in moving 
themselves with the minimum of time and 
noise. The sixteenth session was held 
“by day’ in the chapel, with a buffet 
lunch served at noon on Waster Saturday, 
with the taking of many pictures of our 
classes and groups, and addressed by W. D. 
Smith, our County Agricultural Agent, 
who believes in a ‘‘more abundant life’ 
along with better seed potatoes. There 
were six groups this year with six teachers. 

The big living room of Friendly House 
held two groups, the library one, the din- 
ing room a young man “gang’’ under the 
leadership of Carl Singleton, our ex-sol- 
dier, farmer, mathematician neighbor, 
serving his second year on the P. N. S. 
staff. My large study-bed-room held 
another group—all girls but one, under 
the efficient teaching of Rhonie Allen, on 
the staff for three years, while the kitchen 
had the youngest, fourteen, and the oldest, 
fifty-five, under the especial care of the 
principal. The youngest was seeking 
more light upon algebra, the oldest was 
specializing in English, which course re- 
sulted in a charming essay on the “‘Youth 
and Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln” as a 
part of our last day program. 

We all cracked the hard nuts in our 
new gift arithmetics and got our appetites 
whetted for another year, even while we 
rendered nightly thanks to the donor of 
the arithmetics as well as of the set of the 
finest combined reading literature and 
grammar we have ever seen in a book. 

At “assembly,” the beginning and end 
of our two-hour session, we sang, we 
spelled, we had ‘current events,” we 
talked world affairs, and every now and 
then we listened, all ears and minds as well, 
to our various visitors and speakers. Our 
county superintendent of schools, a bril- 
liant lawyer and his equally brilliant wife, 


the C. W. A. case worker of our section, and 
so on. 

We came in on time, at the call of the 
night school bell—from hard home work; 
from ‘‘acid wooding’”’ away up the river; 
from heavy truck driving; from the saw 
mill; from long days at something, we 
came. We ran on schedule, we closed on 
time with “taps.’”’ Time and its value was 
a factor as never before. At 9 p. m. of 
the last evening session we were buried 
in our tasks as if the time were the fifth, 
not the fifteenth session. At 9.15 the 
piano was marching up the hill to the 
church, upheld by the numerous six footers 
of our bunch and convoyed by girls bear- 
ing gasoline lamps to light the way. For it 
was not a moonlight school that night. 
The gay laughter and happy chat fell on 
my eurs in the midst of last consultations 
over next day’s lunch and about essays, 
like a fitting close to most busy and happy 
hours with the least possible amount of 
trouble and worry. The prayer came 
that next year would be assured, because 
we had so abundantly made use of the 
opportunities afforded us this year by the 
loving gift of the Current Topic Club of 
Arlington, N. J., and by the genuine un- 
derstanding of Mr. Harold 8S. Latham. 

Best of all was the session of Pioneer 
Night School by day, in Faith House 
three miles away, where we go in Chevy 
Son, carrying all our equipment with us, 
We started with a group of twelve women 
and older girls. A virulent epidemic of 
measles and bad weather somewhat re- 
duced the numbers, but the interest con- 
tinued unabated among those able to at- 
tend. A shining light is Aunt Addie 
Hightower, mother of fourteen children, 
mother in deed and spirit to the whole 
community, a queen in bearing and looks, 
the best licensed midwife of the vicinity, 
who has so rapidly learned to read and 
who views with pride her increased pro- 
ficiency in writing her name. 

As I write, we are yet to hold the closing 
sessions of our “Faith House School,” as 
the attendants callit. Next year? ‘‘Here’s 
hoping!’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


This is the last issue 
of the Leader before 
the two opening meet- 
ings of the Pilgrimage 
tours. It is a fine 
program which the 
committee, Rev. H. I. 
Merrill, Rev. Fred H. 
Miller, and Rev. E. V. 
Stevens, has prepared. 
There will be two Pilgrimage Sundays 
before the annual meetings at Lynn— 
April 29 and May 6. The gatherings 
on these dates will afford opportunity to 
give publicity to the centenary meetings 
in Lynn, and, in turn, the Lynn conven- 
tion meetings will give a wider advertising 
to the two final Pilgrimage Sundays, 
May 18 and 20. 

The Pilgrimage goals on Sunday 
evening, April 29, at seven o’clock, will 
be Abington and Shirley. At Abington 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell, of Grove Hall, Dor- 
chester, will be the preacher. The Abing- 
ton church is the church which manages 
its own affairs and runs on without the 
help of a resident minister. Mrs. Mary W. 
Gomley is the leader of the loyal group in 
Abington. Frequently, and generally, the 
congregation numbers one hundred. Every 
seat will be taken on April 29. 

Shirley is a federated church, made up 
of Congregationalists, Baptists, Univer- 
salists, and others. All are one, however, 
in that they are Christians, who respect 
one another, and know how to work har- 
moniously under the leadership of a tact- 
ful, earnest minister, Rev. William Boi- 
court. The preacher at Shirley at seven 
o’clock on April 29 will be Dr. Henry R. 
Rose, of Haverhill. 

By this time every Universalist in the 
remotest corner of the commonwealth 
must know that the annual meetings of 
the State Sunday School Association, the 
W. U. M.S. and the Convention are to be 
held in Lynn on May 8, 9, and10. This is 
the hundredth anniversary, too, of the or- 
ganization of the Convention. We started 
legally as a state organization in Lynn in 
1834. 

The programs have been printed, and 
copies have been forwarded to the parishes. 
The credential blanks have also gone to 
the ninety or more active churches. Hach 
parish is entitled to three representatives, 
and, while we wish to receive a auota pay- 
ment from every church, no church is 
barred from full representation in the 
meetings of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion by its inability to contribute work. 

At the present writing the following 
parishes have paid their quotas in full: 
Abington, South Acton, Amesbury, Attle- 
boro, Grove Hall, Braintree, Chatham, 
Cheshire, North Dana, Essex, Everett, 
Framingham, Franklin, Gloucester, West 


Gloucester, Hardwick, Haverhill, West 
Haverhill, Leominster, Marblehead, Mari- 
on, Marlboro, Methuen, Orange, Orleans, 
Pigeon Cove, Provincetown, Quincy, Rock- 
port, Salem, Saugus, Shirley, Spencer, 
Springfield (Unity), Stoughton, Wake- 
field, Westminster, South Weymouth, Yar- 
mouthport, Peabody, Plymouth, Spring- 
field, Second, and Gardner. 

Those places which have paid in part 
are: Arlington, Charlestown, Brockton, 
Canton, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Foxboro, 
Annisquam, Malden, Medford Hillside, 
Melrose, Monson, North Orange, Palmer, 
Somerville, West Somerville, North Wey- 
mouth, Lawrence, Worcester All Souls, 
and Worcester First. 

Those churches which have not paid 
anything are: North Adams, North Attle- 
boro, Beverly, East Boston, Roxbury, 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
Brookline, Cambridge, Charlton, Danvers, 
Eastham, Hyannis, Lowell First, Lowell 
Grace, Lynn, Mansfield, Mattapoisett, 
Medford, Milford, Assinippi, Norwood, 
Southbridge, Swampscott. Taunton, Wal- 
tham, Warren, and Weymouth. 

Governor Ely appointed a Committee on 
Street and Highway Safety. Mr. Lloyd 
A. Blanchard is the executive secretary of 


this committee and of the safety projects. 
When one considers the great loss of life, 
as well as of property, due to improper 
driving and to carelessness upon the part 
of those who walk, the purpose in the 
mind of the Governor is fully appreciated. 
Now Mr. Blanchard and his associates 
have asked the churches to join the police, 
the schools, the women’s clubs, in a brief 
campaign to educate in regard to this 
matter of highway safety. All the churches 
of the state are uniting in this endeavor. 
The Unitarian and Universalist churches: 
are asked to cooperate by having some 
reference made to the subject in the 
church calendar, or as a preface to the 
sermon, or, if the minister so desires, in an 
address wholly devoted to the matter. 
If this can be done in our churches on 
April 29 or May 6, the mass cooperation 
will have a very helpful effect. 

The final meeting of the Boston minis- 
ters for the season will be held at 10.45 
a.m. on Monday, April 30. The speaker 
will be Rev. H. V. White of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. Mr. White, a keen critic and student 
of books, is to talk to the ministers ‘on 
books. No minister within the reasonable 
distance from Boston should fail to be on 
hand at 16 Beacon Street on April 30. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Rhode Island Letter 


Most of our churches 
record additions to mem- 
bership at Easter. The 
attendance on Master 
Sunday was gratifying 
and in one or two in- 
stances exceeded all pre- 
vious figures. Easter 
Sunday afternoon the 
Rhode Island Universalist Convention 
through its Fellowship Committee wel- 
comed into its fold Rev. Frank L. Porter- 
Shirley, minister of the Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence. His father, the late Rev. 
Charles W. Porter-Shirley, whom he suc- 
ceeds in the pastorate, was also a member 
of our fellowship. Mr. Porter-Shirley was 
ordained to the Unitarian ministry and 
installed as the pastor of the Bell Street 
Chapel, and during the same service was 
given the fellowship of the Universalist 
denomination. Rev. Wm. Couden gave 
the invocation and Rev. John M. Foglesong 
read the scripture lesson, while the greet- 
ings of the fellowship committee were ex- 
pressed by its chairman, Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule, Superintendent of Churches, and 
the greetings from our churches were ex- 
tended by Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket. The sermon was given by 
Dr. George Patterson, while Dr. Augustus 
M. Lord and Rey. Everett Moore Baker 
and others from the Unitarian fellowship 
had parts on the program. Mr. Porter- 


Shirley leaves at the close of the church 
year the middle of June for California, 
where he will spend the summer, resuming 
his labors in Providence in September. 

The Clara Barton Guild of First Church, 
Providence, held a successful Heirloom 
Tea April 11 at the home of Mrs. J. W. 
Davis and Mrs. E. J. Legg. Easter Sun- 
day the quartette, Miss Edith Mabel 
Collins leader and soprano, Mrs. Ruth 
Nichols Phillips contralto, Walter Rogers 
tenor, and Barker Schofield bass, Arthur 
J. Dows organist, gave the oratorio, ‘““The 
Resurrection,’ by Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney. The choir on Easter Sunday visited 
the Foxboro, Mass., church, and assisted in 
the service. 

The pastoral supply of our church at 
East Providence, Fred C. Carr, who is 
also the secretary of the Convention, is 
still on the sick list, although reports are 
that he is gaining slowly. Mr. Carr, in 
addition to his regular business in con- 
nection with one of the large stores in Hast 
Providence, has served the chapel at Cum- 
berland Four Corners as pulpit supply for 
four years, and for nearly two years has 
been rendering devoted service to our 
church at East Providence. During his 
illness Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot is taking 
his place, and on April 15, when another 
engagement called Mr. Wilmot away. the 
speaker was Henry Noble Couden of 
Providence, nephew of Rev. Wm. Couden. 
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The work at Pawtucket goes steadily on 
under the direction of Rev. Frederick S. 
Walker, who has completed two years of 
service in this pulpit. 

AY. P. C. U. was recently organized at 
Valley Falls through the efforts of the 
pastor, Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool. 

Services are still being held at Cumber- 
land Four Corners, although there are but 
few to sustain them. The work of the 
Sunday school has for several years been a 
source of inspiration to the parishioners 
and the community. 

On Palm Sunday the Y. P. C. U. of 
Woonsocket presented the religious drama, 
“For He Had Great Prossessions,’”’ to a 
good congregation, and on the evening of 
April 15 they repeated the drama at the 
Harrisville Universalist church. Those 
taking part were Alton Thomas, Edwin 
Farnell, Jr., Jack Roberts, Russell Tuver- 
son, Arthur Cole, Ruth Dickinson, Helen 
Clement, Alice Roberts, Ruth Monroe, 
Marjorie Miller, and Dorothy Cook. The 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
exchanged pulpits April 22 with Rev. 
Roydon C. Leonard, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in North Easton, Mass., a 
former classmate at St. Lawrence. 


Mrs. Phebe Gibbs of Concord, Michi- 
gan, widow of Rev. W. L. Gibbs, visited 
headquarters recently. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, retiring presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies of 
the District of Columbia, was asked to 
give the address at the annual meetings. 
He spoke on ‘‘The Meaning of the Coun- 
cil.’ Dr. Perkins has had a successful ad- 
ministration at a crucial time, but was not 
eligible for re-election. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee tendered his 
resignation at the annual parish meeting 
of the Stamford, Conn., church, as pastor 
ad interim. The church is now actively 
engaged in looking for a successor to take 
charge in September. 

Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, of Newark, 
N. J., has recently been elected a trustee 
of Dana College and a member of the board 
of the Newark Social Service Bureau. 


Rev. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles, 
Cal., contributed an article to a recent 
issue of The International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, describing a course in 
junior religious education of which he is 
the author. The course is being used in 
the Sunday school of the Los Angeles 
church and in other groups. 

Rey. John H. Rheingans, pastor of the 
Unadilla Presbyterian church at Gregory, 
Mich., died at his home April 5, following 
an illness of three months, caused by an 
automobile accident. On Jan. 1, 1933, he 
was united in marriage with Rev. Verna 
Armstrong, pastor of the East Liberty 
Universalist church, who survives him. 


soloist for both productions was Mrs. 
Florence Burdakin Taylor, with Miss 
Gertrude Emery as accompanist. 

Plans are under way for the entertain- 
ment of the ninety-sixth annual session of 
the Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion at Harrisville, Wednesday, June 6. 
The preacher of the occasional sermon is to 
be Rev. Wm. Couden, First Universalist 
Church, Providence. It is planned during 
the convention to have short dedicatory 
exercises in recognition of the renovations 
and improvements made in and about the 
church through the kindness of Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin T. Levy of Harrisville, who 
have in addition given a group of buildings 
including a library building, a town office 
building and an assembly or auditorium 
with a large and well equipped stage. 
These buildings are in close proximity to 
the church, thus forming a civie center of 
public buildings constructed on the Co- 
lonial type of architecture. 

Arthur M. Soule. 


and Interests 


Mrs. Rheingans has been serving the 
Unadilla church during her husband’s 
illness, and will continue to do so for the 
present. 


Rev. Isabella Macduff, who for twelve 
years was pastor of the Leominster Uni- 
versalist church, preached both in Leom- 
inster and in Gardner on April 15. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. Since the church reopened in De- 
cember, congregations have been steadily 
increasing. Easter Sunday not more than 
twenty-five people could have found a 
seat in our auditorium. We received ten 
new members on Holy Thursday night, 
and Sunday, April 15, four more united 
with the church. The church school, 
which meets Saturday morning, is growing. 
Our Y. P. C. U. meets regularly. Their 
monthly parties are attended by seventy- 
five to 125 high school boys and girls. 
A Clara Barton Guild has been organized 
with ten charter members. Our minister 
has spoken to the Rotary Club, the Junior 
High Assembly, Senior High Assembly, 
and given a series of six lectures to the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
on Business Psychology, and broadcast for 
the Kansas Parent Teachers’ Association 
over KFBI on Child Psychology. He also 
delivered the annual sermon to the Knights 
Templars. Our young people participated 
in the city union sunrise service Easter 
Sunday, and afterward enjoyed Easter 
breakfast at the church. The Social 
Circle entertained Mrs. E. B. Church on 
her ninety-second birthday, sixty-six guests 
attending. 

Maine 
Norway.—Rev. George M. Lapoint, 


pastor. In January a Dutch supper was 
held in the church vestry, the tables, ex- 


tending from the center out, resembling 
a gigantic paddle. In the center stood a 
windmill, approximately six feet in height, 
with its paddle whirling constantly, oper- 
ated by electricity. In February another 
supper was put on. Each table was decor- 
ated to represent a month of the year, and 
occupied by people born in that month. 
On Young People’s Sunday four of the 
members took over the entire service. 
The men’s supper was the principal event 
during March. A turkey supper was pre- 
pared entirely by the men, and 160 people 
enjoyed their hospitality. At the Maundy 
Thursday evening meeting three members 
were received into the church, two by 
letters from the Everett church. On 
Easter six young people were received into 
fellowship and two were baptized, the last 
two being a mother and her child. The 
State Y. P. C. U. Convention is to be held 
at Norway April 27, 28, and 29. A large 
attendance is expected. 


Massachusetts 


Medford.—-Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, 
pastor. Our annual parish meeting was 
held Tuesday evening, April 10. A cafe- 
teria supper preceded the business session, 
both of which were well attended. Re- 
ports showed a successful year. The 
church school reported an increase in 
membership, due primarily to the forma- 
tion by the minister of a young people’s 
department called the Liberal Hour. The 
Unity Club, a new organization of young 
women, presented the parish with a sub- 
stantial gift from the proceeds of a minstrel 
show and sale. The Y. P. C. U. is working 
on a play, and the members are also sup- 
porting a newly-organized chorus choir, 
which made its first appearance on Master 
Sunday. Several new officers were elected. 
The constitution and by-laws were revised 
and adopted, and the financial program 
was outlined. Pledges were received from 
the organizations and from individuals. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. On Sunday, April 15, Dr. Marvin 
read a letter from Dr. W. C. Selleck of 
Riverside, Calif., announcing that the lat- 
ter began his pastorate in Franklin fifty 
years ago this month. Dr. Selleck wrote 
feelingly of his happy years in Franklin, 
and stated that only a comparatively few 
of his old parishioners were now living. 
After the service, a couple nearing their 
golden wedding announced they were 
married here by Dr. Selleck. 

South Acton.—Rev. Ernest G. Carritt, 
pastor. Our parish on Tuesday evening, 
April 17, gave a reception to Mr. Carritt 
and Mrs. Carritt in the vestry of the 
church. The evening was beautiful, the 
attendance large, and the spirit of the oc- 
casion delightful and hopeful. The com- 
mittee which arranged the affair consisted 
of Mrs. Frank Taylor, chairman, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. E. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Merriam, Mrs. Hobart Mead, and Mrs. 
Winifred Wells. With Mr. and Mrs. 
Carritt in the receiving line were Mr. and 
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Mrs. Hall and Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Hast- 
ings. The young men of the parish served 
as ushers, while the young ladies at the 
close of the program passed ice cream and 
cakes. Mr. Hall was master of ceremonies. 
He read letters from neighboring ministers, 
and from Rev. A. J. Torsleff, a former 
pastor. Two guests who spoke were Rev. 
Mr. Beckett of the local Congregational 
church, and Dr. Coons, State Superinten- 
dent. A fine program of music was given 
by Miss Gallant, the church soloist, and 
by Mr. Gay, Miss Gallant’s instructor. 
Each sang two numbers, and together 
they gave two duets. Mr. Carritt has been 
reengaged as minister for the coming year. 

Leominster.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. The fortieth anniversary of the La- 
dies’ Circle was observed with a supper 
and a program. Dr. C. Guy Robbins of 
Lawrence, who was pastor when the church 
was built, was present, as well as Rev. 
Isabella Macduff of Claremont, N. H., 
who was pastor 1918-19380. The tables 
seating 100 were filled to capacity. The 
charter members of the circle were guests 
of honor. Miss Ulrich was toastmaster 
and speeches were made by Dr. Robbins, 
Miss Macduff and Rev. George Mark, pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church of Leominster. 
As Universalists have been holding their 
service of worship Sunday mornings in the 
Unitarian church ever since the first of 
January, the friendly feeling has grown 
between the two communoins. 


New Hampshire 

East Lempster.—Rev. Will E. Roberts, 
pastor. Services have been held one Sunday 
a month during the winter, with grati- 
fying attendance. The choir has done 
splendid work under the leadership of 
Miss Elvia M. Cutler, the organist. 
Although the church was well decorated at 
Christmas season, even this was surpassed 
at Easter when the window and door cas- 
ings were trimmed with evergreens and 
flowers and the base of the pulpit banked 
with potted plants and Easter lilies. In 
addition to special Easter music by the 
choir solos were sung by Jackson Manby, 
Mrs. Lucy Smith and a duet by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Heiser. Notwithstanding 
bad roads and threatening weather the 
Easter service was well attended. After 
the sermon communion was celebrated, 
the pastor being assisted by Mr. Fred A. 
Barton as deacon. Our next service will be 
held on May 27. Beginning Sunday, June 
24, services wil! be held every Sunday up 
to and including Sept. 2. This will com- 
plete our present pastor’s sixth year with 
us. 

New Jersey 

Newark.—Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. The church building is open day 
and night, seven days in the week, and 
activities are often going on in every avail- 
able space in the social hall, the parish 
hall, the new boys’ club rooms and the 
auditorium. The annual friendship lunch- 
eon of the Mission Circle was a delightful 
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occasion. The Mission Circle, besides pay- 
ing its regular quotas, recently made an 
additional gift of $25 to the W. N. M. A. 
for Southern work. The Women’s Guild 
sponsored a ‘‘womanless wedding’ in 
which the men cf the church were coerced 
into participating! A wedding ‘“‘reception”’ 
and old-fashioned square dances in the 
social hall attracted a capacity crowd of 
old and young. A May breakfast and 
pageant of shawls from many lands will 
take place soon. The young people or- 
ganized a special choir for Young People’s 
Sunday and conducted various parts of 
the service. This splendid group, which 
has increased materially in numbers, were 
hosts to the Metropolitan District Y. P. 
C. U. at the recent annual banquet and 
dance. The church school, under the 
leadership of Mr. Harold S. Latham, is 
soon to present an entertainment in the 
form of a district school and singing 
school, fifty taking part. A new venture 
in the form of “literary conversations” 
each Sunday afternoon at five o’clock has 
maintained an increasing attendance dur- 
ing the winter. During this hour authors, 
poets, publishers, and editors have dis- 
cussed topics of literary interest. The at- 
tendance ranges from forty to 100 and 
frequently more. A _ buffet supper is 
served for 25 cents for those who wish to 
remain down town for the forum. The 
Community Forum is continuing weekly 
Sunday night meetings until May. Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy will close the season with 
an address on ‘“‘Is War around the Corner?”’ 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The 10ist annual meeting of the 
society was held April 17, and pleasing 
reports were given by Mrs. David R. John- 
son, president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, president of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons. The treas- 
urer, Howard G. Peacock, presented his 
fifteenth annual report showing all bills 
paid and no indebtedness. He was re- 
elected, as were Milo C. Dodge clerk, Miss 
Mary R. Stevens collector, and S. Edgar 
George superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Trustees elected were Frederick 
M. Hosmer, Henry C. Elliott and William 
G. Davis 

Herkimer.—-Rev. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., and Edwin A. Bennett, Jr., pastors. 
Congregations have been good since Mr. 
Thorburn came to us as our minister. 
Rearrangements in services have brought 
more people to church.and more children 
to the church school. A Y. P. C. U. of 
twenty-five members has been organized 
and is holding regular weekly devotional 
services. A Drama Workshop of thirty- 
one members has been organized and five 
plays are now being prepared to be given 
in May and June. A men’s club was or- 
ganized April 23 and a Murray Club has 
been started. Mr. Thorburn has arranged 
a series of special services from April 22 to 
June 17. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rey. L. O. Williams is a Universalist 
minister living in Buffalo, N. Y., where he 
was for many years pastor of the First 
Universalist Church. 

Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin of Washing- 
ton, D. C., editor of the Art Annual of 
the National Federation of Arts, an active 
worker in the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, is widow of the second 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
Church, Dr. William H. McGlauflin.. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles is minister of 
the Universalist church in Bridgeport, 
Conn. ¥ ; 

Dr. Francis A. Christie, now of Lowell, 
Mass., is professor emeritus of church 
history in the Meadville Theological 
School. 

Robert Whitaker is a leading socialist, 
editor and author of the Pacific Coast. He 
was formerly a Baptist clergyman. 

George E. Andrus is a Universalist lay- 
man living in Boulder, Colorado. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the 
Department ot Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

George E. O’ Dell issecretary of the Amer- 
ican Ethical Union and managing editor 
of The Standard. 

GENERAL Y. P. C. U. TO PRESENT 
PLAY 


In a drive to create new interest in the 
Y. P. C. U. and also to help the financial 
condition of the Union, the General Y. P. 
C. U. will present a three act mystery play 
entitled ‘“‘The Rear Car,” on May 5, 1934. 

During the last few years the interest 
and spirit in the Y. P. C. U. as a whole has 
been on the decline, on the part of the old 
and young folks alike. Due to this the 
treasury of the organization has suffered 
severely. In spite of ali the hardships and 
disappointments of this period, the Y. P. 
C. U. has held its own and now rather than 
lying down and quitting it is ready to fight 
back harder than ever before. 

In presenting a play the Y. P. C. U. is 
trying something entirely new to the 
General Union. It will give both young 
and old alike a chance to show their 
loyalty to the Union. 

Much preparation and forethought have 
been given to the play, which was selected 
after much deliberation. A capable and 
efficient coach, Miss Marjorie Manning, 
is directing the play. Miss Manning has 
been in dramatic work for several years, 
and she is also connected with the ‘‘Friends 
of the Drama”’ organization in Arlington. 

The cast, which was selected after try- 
outs, consists of members of various local 
unions. They are: Miss Elsie Westman 
and Miss Dorothy Ulmer of Everett, Mrs. 
Vivian Ellison (Unitarian) of Arlington, 
Rodney Buttrick of Melrose, Louis Jor- 
genson of North Weymouth, Stanley Raw- 
son of Worcester, Harry Cary of Tufts 
College, Herbert McKenney of Leominster, 
Robert Doeg of Somerville, Frederick 
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Harrison of Everett and Henry Harrison 
of Everett. 

The play, thrilling and mysterious, 
takes place entirely in the rear car of a 
train. It is well written and has its humor 
as well as its seriousness, while its mystery 
and many stage and sound effects are 
guaranteed to hold the audience in sus- 
pense throughout the performance. 

A good start has been made. Already 
new interest is being shown by young and 
old. The General Convention has donated 
Headquarters for rehearsals, also the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. The 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Alumni 
will have an active part in the production 
of the play and the young people are selling 
the tickets. 

We know the older people of the church 
will want to get in on this ““New Deal,” 
and help one of the most important or- 
ganizations in the church get back on its 
feet. 

Reserved seats are $1.00 and 75 cents; 
unreserved seats, 50 cents. These may be 
purchased or ordered through our office 
at 16 Beacon Street (Laf. 4485), or from 
any local Y. P. C. U. 

Remember the date, May 5, 1934; ‘‘The 
Rear Car,’ at the Peabody Playhouse, 
357 Charles St., Boston, at 8.15 p. m. 

Let us start this ‘‘New Deal” off with a 
bang. We are determined to get out of 
the rut; so forget the past, join hands and 
look to the future. Come on now, Heads 
Up and Let’s Go. 

Xs 


A BOSTON FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Ferry Beach reunion for the Boston 
area, held at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion Friday, April 20, gave a host of young 
people a dance and a jolly time, and pro- 
moted interest in the Universalist meeting 
place on the Maine Coast. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe, pastor of the 
ehurch, and Mrs. Lowe acted both as 
hosts and as toilers for the cause. Dr. 
Lowe operated a motion picture machine, 
showing moving pictures taken at Ferry 
Beach, Tokyo, Japan, Suffolk, Va., and at 
the old Universalist Headquarters on New- 
bury Street. Many an official of other 
years walked on to the scene again in the 
pictures, big as life, impressing everybody 
with the kaleidoscopic changes continually 
taking place in personnel. Mrs. Lowe, 
with the ladies of the church, served a 
delicious home-cooked dinner. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz announced publicly 
an important matter just decided, a pro- 
posed trip to Japan to study our missionary 
projects. He said that the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention had approved the matter at the 
Senexet meeting, and that a group of 
generous Universalist laymen who believe 
the trip ought to be made by an official in 
the councils of the board had made it 
possible, so that no expense would come 


upon the Convention. He recalled that 
impressive services had been held at Ferry 
Beach in connection with the dedication of 
missionaries, that nearly all present know 
and love Miss Hathaway, Miss Downing, 
Miss Bowen, and Dr. and Mrs. Cary, and 
asked if he might take a message to our 
fellow workers overseas. The audience 
responded with an enthusiastic Ferry 
Beach clap. 

The exercises began at the tables, where 
Dr. George E. Huntley presided as toast- 
master. He did admirably, keeping the 
crowd laughing. The expedient of witty 
original poems was used to introduce the 
speakers. 

Mrs. Quillen Hamilton Shinn, widow of 
Dr. Shinn, the founder of Ferry Beach, 
guest of honor, was introduced first, and 
everybody was overjoyed to find her ap- 
parently more vigorous than for several 
years. She spoke a few words of greeting, 
but her appearance, with calm face, beau- 
tiful white hair, the embodiment of fine old. 
age, and a symbol of the history connected 
with Ferry Beach, was what made the 
impression. Eben Prescott, the president, 
likewise exhibited brevity, the soul of wit, 
greeting the guests cordially. 

Then representatives of the organiza- 
tions which use Ferry Beach for summer 
meetings were called up. Eugenia Miner 
forthe eb Ce Us was first.) she gave 
the dates of Y. P. C. U. week, July 14-21. 
Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, she 
said, is to be the speaker for Y. P. C. U. 
Sunday, July 15. Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
for the General Sunday School Association, 
said that she and Dr. van Schaick, who 
had taught for three years in succession, 
were ineligible because of the three-year 
rule. Miss Yates is to represent the G. S. 
S. A. at the joint Institute at Murray 
Grove this year, the week after the tourth 
of July. Miss Andrews is to be dean at 
Ferry Beach. Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
will give a course on Religious Drama. 
Professor MacLean of St. Lawrence, author 
of a new and significant book on religious 
education, will teach the use of the Bible. 
Others expected for this institute are Mrs. 
Katharyn Hulburt Hall, director of re- 
ligious education of the Unitarian church, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Miss Ruth 
Carter. 

Because a week is insufficient in which to 
give personal help, so much needed, the 
G. S. S. A. will stay three days longer 
than usual and run a special seminar for 
pupils who can remain and discuss the 
work of the week. The purpose is to help 
those who can stay over to rethink the 
courses of the week and apply them to local 
situations. The G.S.S. A. dates are July 
21-31. 

Mrs. Sampson spoke for the W.N. M.A. 
and the Clara Barton Guilds, announcing 
their Institute Aug. 4-11, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Sampson as dean and the 
worship in charge of Dr. Earle. 

Mr. Emmons, representing Dr. Etz, dis- 
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cussed Ministers’ Week, showing the possi- 
bilities but declaring the impossibility of 
arranging it unless the ministers show in- 
terest in advance and announce that they 
will come. 

Mrs. J. Wesley Ward of Malden asked all 
present to do something for the Ferry 
Beach Fair, saying that large gifts and 
small may be sent any time to Mrs. Eben 
Prescott, Braintree. Mrs. Ward is presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

After a series of lame, halting, irregular, 
disjointed, alleged poems, supposed to rep- 
resent the different tables and read by nine 
bashful, rebellious, reluctant, patriotic, 
self-sacrificing youth of both sexes, and 
serving a purpose to give vent to laughter 
all on tap, there came a beautiful Friend- 
ship Circle, led by Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 
Doubtless as president of the General 
Sunday School Association, this talented 
Waltham pastor will give alittle more per- 
sonal attention to the summer work to 
which he now bears an official relation. 

Robert F. Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Association, was everywhere 
present, acting’ as master of ceremonies. 
Earle Dolphin at the piano contributed 
much to the evening. 

The dulcet tones of a jazz orchestra 
making sweet melodies, so sweet that they 
shook sound teeth loose in the jaws of 
several old gentlemen, finally ushered in 
the dance hour, the supreme moment for 
the rising generation, and a signal to de- 
part for the mid-Victorians. 


* * 


THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


On Friday, April 20, the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee met at 16 Beacon 
Street for their regular meeting. Plans 
were made for observance of Flag Day, 
June 14. 

Among the encouraging things dis- 
cussed was the offer of one new cabin, if 
we will provide and furnish the equipment 
for another, thus making possible adequate 
sleeping accommodations for twenty-one 
children. Purchase of beds and mattresses 
means about $200 more. 

How will you help us to meet this chal- 
lenge? 

Gertrude M. Whipple, Chairman. 


a * 


MAINE FERRY BEACH REUNION 


Rev. Francis A. Walch of Yarmouth will 
be toastmaster at the reunion of Ferry 
Beachers in the Winthrop Street Univer- 
salist Church, Augusta, Tuesday, May 8. 
Mr. Walch is a former secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. 

The Winchester Club of the Augusta 
church is serving a banquet at 6.30. 
Tickets fifty cents. Reservations should 
be made with Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham, 
15 Elm Street, Augusta, by Monday noon, 
May 7. 

A peppy program with the salty flavor of 
a breeze from Saco Bay will reveal the 
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happy days at Ferry Beach from a genera- 
tion ago to the pleasant prospects of the 
approaching season. Maine Ferry Beach- 
ers are looking forward to their first official 
reunion. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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CHRISTENINGS 
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ALABAMA NOTES 


A woman’s association has lately been or- 
ganized at Ariton. Mrs. Greely McGowin 
and the splendid Chapman choir visited 
this church on the second Sunday in April, 
and Mrs. McGowin organized the associa- 
tion, assisted by Miss Mildred Weed. 

Florala church is in the doldrums and 
with heavy debt hanging over them the 
people are more discouraged than they 
should be with such potentiality as they 
have. In the near future the state super- 
intendent will visit them and see what 
can be done. 

Garland is likewise unfortunate. Here 
we have a splendid little building, but our 
Universalist constituency is very small 
and by deaths and removals is steadily 
going down in numerical strength. 

The older and larger parishes, Brewton, 
Camp Hill and Chapman, are alive and 
active. 

Old Friendship Church, organized by 
Dr. Q. H. Shinn forty years ago, has dis- 
banded. The church building was sold 
and most of the members have already 
united or soon will unite with Camp Hill 
church. 

The youngest church, Cohassett, is do- 
ing good work and coming along well with 
one service per month led by the state 
superintendent. 

At Florala we have a _ centenarian, 
“Mother” Miller. She has a son eighty 
years, still actively engaged as a prac- 
titioner of medicine. 

Mr. James Greely MceGowin, who was 
one of the most loyal laymen in our fellow- 
ship, bequeathed to the State Convention 
five thousand dollars. No one who knew 
Mr. McGowin was surprised, for it is just 
like him to do for the church he loved so 
well. 

The women of all the parishes will hold 
their annual fellowship meeting this year 
at Narrow Lane Inn, five miles out of 
Montgomery. 

H.T. Crumpton. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Havea, Conn. 5 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday, 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 


lam. 1500 kilocycles. 
WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 likocycles. 


<¥ 
COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 
California, May 8-9, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut, May 9-10, Stafford. 
Massachusetts, May 9-10, Lynn. 
Wisconsin, May 22-23, Stoughton. 
Pennsylvania, June 1, 2, 3, Scranton. 
Rhode Island, June 6, Harrisville. 
Iowa, June 13-14, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ohio, June 19-21, Belpre-Little Hocking. 
cre 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting held at Syracuse, April 12, letters of 
license were renewed to the following: Myles Rode- 
haver, Warren Lovejoy, Emerson Laughland, Ray- 
mond Baughan, Fenwick Leav&t, Carlton M. Fisher, 
Ralph Boyd, Jeffery Campbell, Charles Copeland. 

A new letter of license was granted on reeommend- 
ation of the faculty of the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University, to Raymond Scott. 

Charles A. Wyman, on application of the Uni- 
versalist parish at Henderson, was examined for or- 
dination, and ordination authorized. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual session of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., on Tuesday, 
May 8, 1934, beginning at 10 o’clock and coatinuing 
through the evening. Business, inspirational speak- 
ers and exhibits, 

Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Secretary. 
4 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 75th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass., May 9 and 10, 
1934, convening at 7.15 on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of the 
officers of the Convention.” ; 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church of Lynn enter- 
tained the State Convention one hundred years ago 
when the Lynn society was just a year old. Plans 
are in preparation to make the centenary celebration 
a memorable one so far as convenience and entertain- 
ment can do so. A cordial invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to Universalists far and wide to come to the 
City by the Sea. The dates are May 8, 9 and 10. 
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Those desiring accommodations are asked to write H 
to Mrs. Henry R. Mayo., 4 Prescott Road, not later i 
than May 5, stating what kind of accommodations} 
are wanted, when, and for what length of time. | 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without cost i 
so far as possible. Reservations may be made} 
through Mrs. Mayo at the Hotel Edison, a new andl 
moderately priced hotel. Boston hotels are only ten) 
miles away. | 

On Tuesday and Wednesday fifty cent luncheons 
will be served at the church by the Church School 
Association and the Pullman Mission. Make reser-| 
vations at the parish office, 16 Nahant Place, Lynn.|] 

Reservations for the ministers’ luncheon, tickets} 
50 cents, should be sent to Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D.,|} 
15 Nahant Place, Lynn. | 

Reservations for the Convention banquet ($1.00) 
Thursday, May 10, should be made through Mrs., 
Henry R. Mayo, 4 Prescott Road, Lynn, before} 
May 9. ; | 

Directions: The First Universalist Church is on}} 
Nahant Street, near Broad Street, not far from they 
B. & M. Station (frequent trains) and just off Routey 
1-A. The Narrow Gauge station is within easy { 
walking distance of the church. Unlimited parkingy 
space is available. 


f 


ee 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 
The 49th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts wil 
be held in the Universalist church, Lynn, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 9, 1934, at 10 a. m. | 
For the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
To hear the reports o£ officers and chairmen of de 
partments. 
To transact any other business that may legall 
come before the meeting. : 
Mattie P. Schonland, 
Recording Secretary. 
* 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid 
Any donation of money or any article that mays 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dol 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table} 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee} 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forkedi 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 19344 


* * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 102d annual session of the Connecticut Uni 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Stafford, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
9-10, 1934. The opening session at 4 p. m. Wednes 
day, will be preceded at 2 p. m. by the annual con 
vention of the Women’s Universalist Missionary} 
Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
Pek 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid has pledged $1,000 o: 
mortgage of Rowland Hall. A fair is held each year 
during Church School and Missionary Week. 

Articles are urgently solicited from all our churches} 
and friends. 

Until July 10 send gifts to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 
Middle Street, Braintree, Mass. After July 10) 
The Quillen, Saco, Maine. | 

x * 
FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 


July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 
July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 
July 28-31. Seminar (auspices G. S. S. A.—special] 
rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. Ij] 
Others most welcome.) { 
August 4-11. W.N. M. A. Institute. Ministers} 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. \| 
Universalist Field Days on certain Sundays ard 
being planned as well as week-end parties. Confer4| 
ence features will be announced at the various re4| 
unions. ‘The Ferry Beacher,”’ containing detailed| 
information about the program, accommodations} 
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rates, etc., will be ready for distribution in May. 
Room reservations may be made any time now. 
Address communications to the Secretary, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 

: ek 

WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
its 83d session on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
22 and 23, 1934, in the Universalist church oJ} 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and to attend to such additional 
business as may legally come before it. 

All ministers and churches in the state of Wis- 
consin are hereby notified, and requested to elect 
and send to this Convention their full quota of 
delegates. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
tlozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
fuze. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 
No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 


wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 19383. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


International Congress of Free Christian 
and Other Religious Liberals 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
pemeust 14-19, 1934 


All Expense Tours from 


$255 up to $805 


Booklets on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


eS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A eollection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Bosten, Mass. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. ‘:_ 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grinting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering” excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended forthe 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable, For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Masz 
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Crackling 

A class in English was given the task 
of writing four lines of dramatic poetry. 
One boy wrote: 

““A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast, 
The boy stepped off the railroad track 
To Jet the train go past.” 

The teacher said, “It lacks the dra- 
matic,” so the boy submitted the follow- 
ing: ; 

“A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast, 
The train jumped off the railroad track 
To let the boy go past.” 
Watchman-Examiner. 
A 

The mistress of the house was going out 
of her way to find extra work for her maid 
to do. In the end the poor girl began to 
zet fed up. Just then the mistress entered 
the kitchen. 

“Mary,” she said, sharply, “have you 
finished polishing the brass ornaments 
yet?” 

“Yes, madam,” she replied, ‘“‘all except 
your rings and bracelets.” —Exchange. 

* ak 

An Indian up in the northern part of 
Michigan returned for the third time to 
buy half a dozen bottles of cough syrup. 

Druggist: “Someone sick at your house?”’ 

Indian: ‘“‘No sick.” 

Druggist: “Then what on earth all this 
cough syrup for?” 

Indian: ‘““Mm—me likeum on pancakes.”’ 
—Lampoon. 

Eo * 

He was spouting with great vigor against 
corporal punishment for boys, which he 
declared never did any good. “Take my 
own case,” he exclaimed. “I was never 
caned but once in my life, and that was 
for speaking the truth.” 

“Well,” retorted somebody in the au- 
dience, “it cured you.” —Vart Hem. 


The little girl at the party insisted on 
pulling out her chewing gum in long 
strings and letting it fall back into her 
mouth. 

“Betty!” turiously whispered her brother, 
“Betty, don’t do that! Chew your gum 
like a lady!’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Junior: “Say, mother, how much am I 
worth?” 

Mother: “Why, you’re worth a million 
to me, dear.”’ 

Junior: “Well, then, could you advance 
me a quarter?’’— -Hxchange. 

These are days when we wonder what 
Traffic Court Judges and divorce lawyers 
did to earn their bread and butter in the 
good old horse-and-buggy days.—Sam 
Hill in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

“Did you get my check?” 

“Yes, twice. Once from you and once 
from the bank.”’—Hxchange. 


Sound Action Yields Willing Support! 
Willing Support Means Constructive Growth! 


We Are Acting! 
Will You Support Us? 


Sue 


In a new effort to awaken interest in the Y. P. C. U. and to 


strengthen a sadly depleted treasury 


The General Y. P. C. U. 


PRESENTS 


“Che Rear Car” 


A Mystery Play from a new Angle 


Thrilling Dramatic Mysterious 


AT THE 


PEABODY PLAYHOUSE 


357 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 5, 1934 
8:15 P.M. 


Reserved Seats Unreserved Seats 


$1.00---$.75 $.50 


Tickets may be purchased or ordered at the Y. P. C. U. office, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Y. P. C. U. Is Your Training Ground 
for the Future Church 


